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early  civilization  and  cx>ninierce,  in  letters  and  in  art,  hIic  lot^o  1)\ 
the  same  bright  career  of  independence  and  energy,  and  It  II  h\ 
the  same  Inxnrious  corruption  oi'  private  virtue,  the  same  virions 
quarrels  of  implacable  factions.  Her  annals  are  deeply  frau;:lii 
with  instruction  and  interest ;  and  yet  it  is  singular  that,  witli  tlic 
exception  of  the  luminous,  but  rapid  and  therefore  insutKciint  view 
which  Mr.  Hallam  has  taken  of  her  condition  in  the  Middlr  Ages, 
the  English  reader  has  no  direct  means  of  acquaintance  with  one 
of  the  most  delightful  and  important  divisions  of  modern  historv. 


n 


Art.  V.' — 1.  Memoirs  of  a  Captiviti/  among  the  Itidinm  nf 
North  America,  from  Childhood  to  the  Age  if  Nineteen ;  irilh 
Anecdotes  descriptive  of  their  Manners  and  Customs,  isc .  Bv 
John  D.  Hunter.     8vo.     18124. 

Sketchey.  of  the  Ilislori/,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  yortli 
American  Indians.  Uy  James  Buchanan,  Esq.  His  Majesty's 
Consul  for  the  State  of  New  York.  8vo.  1824. 
npHE  present  condition  and  character  of  the  North  American 
■*■  Indians  may  afford  one  of  the  most  curious  chapters  in  tlic 
history  of  man.  The  peculiar  qualities  of  this  ill-fated  race  strik- 
ingly distinguish  them  from  other  savage  tribes  :  they  have  lun:; 
been  in  collision,  but  never  blended  with  the  materials  of  organ- 
ized society;  and  their  precarious  and  wandering  existence  at 
this  hour  serves  only  to  place  the  modern  civilization  of  their 
country  in  strong  contrast  with  the  impenetrable  obscurity  of  pa^t 
ages.  In  the  vast  wilds  of  the  North  American  continent,  no  ruiii:> 
commemorative  of  human  thought  and  human  action  strike  the 
eye;  it  is  nature  only  which  addresses  us:  the  mighty  forest 
unites  the  past  and  the  present,  and  its  awful  silence  is  emblema- 
tical of  the  gloom  which  hangs  over  the  moral  antiquity  of  the 
people.  One  monument  of  remote  ages  indeed  exists,  and  that 
monument  is  a  living  ruin ;  for  the  remains  of  the  Indian  tribeii 
are  become  to  America  what  the  shattered  column,  the  broken 
arch,  and  the  falling  cloister  are  to  Europe.  The  iron  hand  ot 
time  has  not  made  deeper  ravages  on  these,  than  the  releiilKss 
cruelty  of  civilized  men  has  i;iflicted  upon  the  wretched  remains 
of  the  aboriginal  children  of  the  lake  and  forest.  For  above  two 
hundred  years,  the  Indian  nations  of  North  America  have  main- 
tained an  unceasing  struggle  against  the  oppression  and  encroach- 
ment of  the  whites : — but  the  devotion,  courage,  and  fortitude  ol^^ 
their  warlike  tribes  have  been  exerted  in  vain.  Driven  succes- 
sively from  every  possession  by  the  superior  knowledge  and  power 
of  the  merciless  usurper,  they  have  been  chased  to  the  remotest 

forests ;  systt^maticully  debused  in  character,  and  thinnud  in  num- 
bers 


The  North  American  Imlhins. 

btis  iuitl  pliysical  strength  by  the  insidious  supply  of  ardent 
spirits,  they  liave  dwindled  to  ii  miserable  remnant,  which,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  generations,  will  utterly  disappear  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  It  has  therefore  become  an  object  of  desirable  in- 
quiry, and  of  great  attraction  in  many  respects,  to  collect  as  much 
information  as  possible  on  this  singular  people,  before  the  ex- 
tinction which  we  confidently  anticipate,  and  which  few,  we  be- 
lieve, who  have  had  opportunities  of  observing  the  events  of  late 
years  in  North  America,  will  incline  to  doubt.  Every  memorial 
which  can  be  preserved  of  their  character,  and  customs,  and  opi- 
nions, must  acquire  increased  value ;  and  we  cannot  on  this  sub- 
ject— to  us  a  melancholy  one — put  together  the  few  remarks  and 
tacts  for  which  we  have  leisure,  without  feeling  that  we  may  be 
affording  not  only  some  gratification  to  our  present  readers,  but 
rendering  an  acceptable  service  to  the  curious  inquirer  hereafter. 
The  absurd  exaggerations  and  errors  on  the  moral  and  physical 
character  of  the  Indians,  into  which  Raynal  and  other  writers  of 
the  last  century  have  fallen ;  the  yet  more  preposterous  theories 
on  the  origin  and  history  of  these  tribes,  which  it  has  lately  been 
attempted  to  raise  or  to  revive,  it  would  be  a  vain  labour  to  no- 
I  tice.  Merely  observing,  by  the  way,  that  America  bids  fair  to 
produce  a  very  sapient  order  of  antiquaries,  we  shall  not  stop  to 
dispute  the  old  opinion  adopted  by  Adair  and  Dr.  Boudinot,  that 
tlie  Indians  are  the  descendants  of  the  long  lost  ten  tribes  of 
Israel;  neither  shall  we  examine  what  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  com- 
piler of  one  of  the  volumes  before  us,  is  facetiously  pleased  to 
call  '  the  sublime  hypothesis'  of  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton  of 
Xew  York,  who  contends  that  *  their  derivation  is  to  be  sought 
among  the  Tartars,  who  in  ages  past  over-ran  and  exterminated 
nations  who  then  inhabited  great  part  of  North  America,  and  had 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life.' 

Our  acquaintance  with  the  peculiarities  of  Indian  customs  and 
character  has  unfortunately  in  general  been  derived  from  the  re- 
ports of  traders — usually  the  most  ignorant,  and  depraved,  and 
dishonest  part  of  the  transatlantic  white  population;  or  of 
persons  totally  uneducated,  who  have  lived  in  captivity  or  from 
choice  among  them ;  or  of  well-meaning  bat  illiterate  and  simple 
missionaries.  Until  of  late  years  we  could  scarcely  expect  to 
possess  any  other  instruments  of  communication  with  the  Indian 
tribes  than  these ;  for  educated  Englishmen  could  very  rarely  be 
thrown  into  contact  with  them  :  but  the  last  war  in  the  Canadas 
brought  our  troops,  on  the  western  frontier  at  least  of  those  pro- 
vinces, into  constant  association  with  the  most  warlike  and  the 
least  corrupted  of  their  bands.  Many  circumstances  of  deep  and 
romantic  interest  are  attached  to  the  events  of  our  alliance  with 

them. 
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thein.  The  heroic  and  des|)erate  spirit  which  animated  tliem 
ngainnt  their  American  oppressors ;  their  mysterious  and  appallin<> 
mode  of  warfare ;  the  native  talents,  the  wild  energy  and  elo- 
i|uence,  and  the  touching  fate  of  the  extraordinary  man  xnHo 
started  up  as  a  leader  among  them ;  all  these  were  points  of  inw 
a  ltd  uncommon  excitement  for  the  imagination,  and  gave  to  the 
nature  of  the  service  on  which  our  troops  were  engaged  with 
them,  something  original,  and  strange,  and  totally  distinct  from 
the  ordinary  operations  of  warfare.  Opportunities  were  thn^ 
afforded  for  gaining  an  insight  into  tlie  Indian  charactei  uudtr 
some  of  its  most  striking  forms ;  where  it  was  tlirown  into  feaiiul 
action,  and  wrought  to  the  utmost  intensity  of  entlmsiasni  aud 
frenzy. 

There  certainly  had  not  for  many  years,  if  ever,  been  an  ex- 
ample of  so  numerous  an  assemblage  of  various  Indian  tribes,  U8 
were  collected  on  our  western  Canadian  frontier  during  the  cam- 
paigns of  1812  and  1813.     From  the  shores  of  Lakes  Superior, 
and  Huron,  and  Micliigaa ;  from  the  heads  of  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributary  streams ;  from  the  immense  forests  and  prairies 
spread  over  that  part  of  the  continent,  and  bordering  on  those  vvatm, 
Indian  nations  descended  to  the  country  about  Detroit,  tu  join 
their  hands  in  the  same  cause,  and  to  take  up  the  hatchet  with 
their  British  Father,  against  the  Long  Knives,  as  they  termed  the 
Americans.    The  number  of  Indian  warriors  who  were  assembled 
in  the  summer  of  1813  about  the  head-quarters  of  the  right  divi- 
sion of  the  Canadian  army  exceeded  three  thousand ;  and  as  they 
brought  their  squaws  and  children  with  them  into  the  Michigan 
country,  (of  which  it  was  intended  to  give  them  lasting  posses- 
sion, and  thus  to  form  a  point  of  support  for  the  western  flank  of 
our  frontier,)  the  total  number  of  their  people  could  not  be  lesc 
than  twelve  thousand.'"'     The  encampment  of  this  large  body  of 
warriors,  with  their  women  and  children,  presented  a  singularly 
wild  and  imposing  spectacle.     The  effect  was  strongest  by  night, 
when  the  blazing  watch-tire  threw  its  red  glare  upon  the  swarthy 
figures  which  danced  or  grouped  in  indolence  around  it ;  and  the 
sound  of  the  war-song,  the  shout,  the  yell,  were  strangely  varied  at 
intervals  by  the  plaintive  cadence  of  the  Indian  flute,  or  the  hol- 
low tone  of  the  Indian  drum ;  while  the  dark  foliage  of  the  forest 
slumbering  in  the  calm  brilliance  of  a  Canadian  night,  was  half 
hidden,  half  revealed,  as  the  light  of  the  fires  shot  up  to  heaven,  or 
sunk  into  gloomy  embers. 

If  ?ny  one  not  occupied  by  the  busy  details  of  that  period  of 

*  Indeed,  vie  know  that  above  1!2,000  rations  per  diem  were,  for  a  considerable  tinir. 
issued  to  theiu,  and  that  this  number  of  their  people  was  actually  ptovisiontid. 
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atlivity  and  anxious  warfare,  an'?  with  a  Uiind  not  harassed  by  pro- 
fessional duties,  could  have  mingled  unrestrained  with  the  various 
tribes  of  our  *  red  brethren,'  at  a  tin»e  when  their  hearts  were 
opoiied  towards  us  in  attachment  and  confidence,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  tliat  the  most  perfect  acquaintance  might  have  been  formed 
with  all  their  modes  of  life :  for  their  encampment  of  wigwams 
(or  huts,)  and  of  tents  of  tiie  prepared  deerskin,  differed  in  no  re- 
spect fnnn  their  villages  or  ordinary  habitations ;  indeed  they  had 
made  their   settlements  as  permanent  as  could  ever  suit  their 
roving  nature.     Their  warriors  plunged  into  the  forest  to  hunt  as 
usual,  in  the  intervals  between  the  business  of  hostility ;  and  the 
desultory  expeditions  on  which  they  accompanied  our  troops,  per- 
fectly resembled  their  usual  warfare,  except  in  the  scale  ot'  supe- 
rior numbers.     The  map  of  Indian  life  was  spread  before  us;  and 
the  vivid  recollection  of  these  scenes  has  always  been  mingled 
with  some  regret,  that  particular  and  exclusive  avocations  permit- 
ted them  to  be  viewed  only  with  reference  to  the  one  great  object 
of  the  hour.     The  publication  of  the  first  of  the  volumes  before 
us,  has  however  tended  to  repair  the  loss  of  personal  opportunities 
for  the  indulgence  oi  <  uriosity  on  many  points  of  general  interest 
in  the  character  of  th«    Indians.     The  perusal  of  Mr.  Hunter's 
narrative  has  left  a  stron;"  conviction  on  our  minds,  that  it  is  the  an- 
thentic  production  of  an  individual  who  has  actually  passed  many 
years  of  his  life  amon^  the  Indians.     As  this  belief  has  been 
formed  rather  from  attentive  examination  of  the  general  tenor  of 
his  work,  than  from  any  specific  evidence  which  it  offers  on  par- 
ticular facts,  it  is  not  easy,  nor  is  it  of  any  importance,  perhaps, 
to  explain  why  we  are  disposed  to  yield  him  implicit  credit.    But 
we  may  just  notice  one  satisfactory  coincidence  in  his  narrative 
with  our  own  knowledge. 

Describing  himself  as  resident  with  a  tribe  of  the  Osages,  who 
are  scattered  through  the  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arkan- 
sas river,  he  mentions  the  arrival  among  them  of  the  famous 
Tecumthe,  with  his  brother,  the  Shawanee  prophet.  The  object 
of  the  two  chiefs  in  this  visit,  which  was  without  success,  was  to 
induce  the  Osages  to  join  the  confederation  of  the  northern  In- 
dians, in  concert  with  the  British,  against  the  Americans.  The 
general  outline,  which  Hunter  gives  from  memory  of  the  harangue 
of  Tecunith6,  fully  agrees  with  the  strain  of  passionate  appeal 
and  natural  imagery  which  characterized  his  oratory  upon  other 
occasions.  His  veUsment  exposition  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  by 
the  Americans  upon  the  Indians,  produced  upon  his  auditory  the 
powerful  effect  which  usually  followed  his  addresses ;  and  the 
motives  are  not  explained  which  determined  the  Osages,  after 
long  deliberation,  to  resist  his  exhortations.  The  visit  of  Te- 
cumthe 
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cuintli^  iiiUMt  be  understotxl  from  Hunter's  book  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  autiiinn  oF  18 1'2,  for  in  previously  nieiitioninor  an  eaitli- 
quake  whicii  lie  remembers  in  the  year  before,  lie  conchulesjiom 
what  he  has  since  learnt,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  in<ul«!  of 
computing  time,  that  this  visitation  inu.^t  have  occurred  in  ISI  I— 
a  period  which,  he  says,  accords  with  the  subsequent  events  of  his 
life.  Now  we  happen  to  know  that  Tecunithe  did  certainly, 
after  the  capture  of  Detroit  by  our  forces  in  August,  18112,  (juit 
our  head-quarters  there ;  that,  proceeding  down  the  Mississippi, 
he  traversed  an  immense  extent  of  Indian  country  and  employed 
himself,  with  various  success,  in  animating  his  breth  en  by  his 
eloquence  to  unite  against  the  Americans ;  and  that  he  did  not 
return  to  the  Michigan  territory  until  the  following  January. 
We  do  not  think  it  probable  that  Hunter,  whose  tribe  was  seated 
many  hundred  miles  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  nations  in  onr 
alliance,  could  have  been  acquainted  with  this  singular  journey  of 
Tecumth^,  unless  he  had  really  seen  him  as  he  relates.  The  story 
may  serve,  therefore,  both  to  prove  his  own  veracity,  and  the  re- 
markable energy  and  intelligence  with  which  Tecumthe  j)ursueil 
his  scheme  of  rousing  his  brethren  against  their  enemy,  along  a 
frontier  of  above  a  thousand  miles. 

We  shall  only  remark  farther  of  Hunter's  book,  that  in  general 
his  descriptions  of  I  Hian  manners  and  customs  are  minutely  ac- 
curate, as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  compare  them  with  onr  own 
recollection  and  that  of  others;  and  after  giving  a  brief  outline  of 
his  Curious  history,  we  think  we  may  confidently  refer  the  reader 
to  the  work  itself,  as  offering  incomparably  the  best  account  which 
we  have  ever  seen  of  the  Indian  tribes.  With  respect  to  the  other 
volume  before  us,  that  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  we  shall  dismiss  it  with 
very  few  words.  The  author  is  himself  absolutely  without  anv 
qualifications  whatever  for  the  task  which  he  has  luidertakcn.  II i^ 
acquaintance  with  the  Indians,  as  far  as  we  can  gather  from  his 
own  account,  has  been  confined  to  a  casual  meeting  witU  some 
stragglers  from  the  debased  and  degraded  remnants  of  tribes 
who  dwell  in  the  cultivated  country ;  and  he  has  travelled  over 
parts  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  niereiy  as  a  thousand 
other  common-place  people  have  done  before  him.  The  literary 
composition  of  his  volume  is  below  criticism,  and,  altogether,  its 
only  value  consists  in  the  copious  extracts  which  it  offers  from  an 
interesting  account  of  the  Indian  nations  by  John  Heckewehler, 
a  Moravian  missionary,  who  has  passed  the  greater  portion  of  a 
long  life  among  them.  The  work  of  Heckewelder,  which  was 
written  by  the  desire  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Philadelphia, 
exists  only  in  the  Transactions  of  that  body,  and  is  therefoio  new 
to  the  British  public.    Mr.  Buchanan  has  unceremoniously  trans- 
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planted  whole  chapters  of  the  Roorl  old  missioniiir's  labours  into 
his  own  volume,  and  this  is  our  only  reason  for  noticing  it.  The 
compiler's  other  assistants  are  a  Doctor  ,larvis,of  Ncm' York,  who 
has  furnished  him  with  a  paper,  half  essay,  half  sermon,  both  had 
of  their  kind,  on  the  religion  of  the  liulians;  and  a  Mr.  Peter 
Duponceau,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  added  a  dissertation  on  the 
iaiifjiiages  of  the  tribes,  so  profound  and  abstruse,  that  we  are  re- 
duced to  confess  our  utter  inability  to  comprehend  any  part  of  it. 

Tlie  personal  narrative  of  Hunter  extends  from  his  earliest  re- 
(olleetions  to  his  assumption  of  the  habits  of  civilized  life— a 
period  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years;  for  he  conjectures  thatwiien 
ho  left  the  Indians,  in  1810,  he  must  have  heen  about  twenty 
years  of  age.  His  story  is  of  course  given  wholly  from  memory, 
a  circumstance  of  which  he  is  careful  to  remind  the  reader;  and 
he  acknowledges  that,  as  his  acquaintance  with  the  English  lan- 
liuage  is  yet  imperfect,  he  has  been  assisted  by  a  friend  '  with 
interrogations  respecting  some  of  the  subject  matter,  and  the  re- 
visal  and  arrangement  of  the  manuscript.'  There  is,  however, 
m>thhig  suspicious  in  the  composition  of  the  narrative,  and  it  wears 
no  appearance  of  having  passed  through  the  hands  of  a  professed 
book-maker.  I'he  style  is  that  of  a  man  unaccustomeil  to  write  : 
not  altogether  free  from  endjarrassments  and  vulgarisms  ;  but  it 
is  simple  and  precise,  and  in  the  story  of  his  own  adventures, 
warm,  animated,  and  nattiral. 

The  tirst  gleams  of  imperfect  recollections  of  this  child  of 
\vhite  parentage,  who  was  destined  to  become  thoroughly  na- 
tuiali/ed  among  tlie  Indians,  are  associated  with  his  capture  in  in- 
fancy by  a  party  of  Kickapoos.  Of  this  event  he  can  give  no  deti- 
nite  account;  but  from  fre(piently  retlictiug  on  the  subject  with 
intense  interest,  he  declares  that  he  has  at  times  nearly  established 
'  a  conviction  in  his  mind,  of  perfect  remembrance.' 

'  There  are  moments,'  he  says,  '  when  I  sec  the  ru&h  of  the  Indians, 
hear  their  war-whoops  and  terrific  yells,  and  witness  the  massacre  of 
my  parents  and  connections,  the  pillage  of  their  property,  and  the  in- 
L't'iidious  destruction  of  their  dwellings.  But  the  first  incident  that  made 
an  actual  and  prominent  impression  on  me,  happened  while  the  party 
were  somewhere  encamped,  no  doubt  shortly  after  my  caj-turc  ;  it  was 
as  follows  : — The  little  girl  whom  I  before  mentioned,  beginning  to  cry, 
was  inmicdiately  dispatched  with  the  blow  of  a  tomahawk  from  one  of 
tlie  warriors  :  the  cirenmstance  terrified  me  very  mneh,  more  p.irticu- 
liirly  as  it  was  followed  with  very  menacing  motions  of  the  same  instru- 
ment, directed  to  me,  and  then  pointed  to  the  slaughtered  infant,  by  the 
same  warrior,  which  1  then  interpreted  to  signify,  that  if  I  cried  he 
wouUl  serve  me  in  the  same  manner.  From  this  period  till  the  appre- 
i^ension  of  personal  danger  had  subsided,  I  recollect  many  of  the  occur- 
rences which  took  place.' 
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Hunter's  purrnts  woro  pn>h!il)ly  unioiii;  those  out-srttli  is  on  tin 
western  frontiers  of  the  United  States,  UMually  men  of  «li>s()lni, 
lives,  who  l)e<j;in  by  i'ueroaeliin;^  on  llu-  eountry  of  the  liidiiuh, 
proNoke  tli«*ir  thnii^erous  nti^lihonrs  by  ajiiiressions  and  fiaiuU.aiid 
end  by  fallini;;  victims  to  their  capricious  and  niercih'ss  xenux  iiiui'. 

WliiU;  Hunter  was  vet  in  inPancv,  his  fate  underwent  two 
changes,  winch  may  atlord  u  fearful  lUnstration  of  tlie  frail  tiniiu- 
of  existence  among  the  restless  and  wandering  tribes  of  the  iiiu- 
rior.  The  Kickapoo  horde  who  had  destroyed  his  parents  win 
themselves  surprised  by  a  numerous  party  of  roving  Pawnees,  wii. 
massacred  and  scalped  nearly  all  their  warriors,  and  took  tlu'  re- 
mainder, including  men,  women,  and  children,  prisoners.  IV 
victorious  Pawnees,  pursuing  their  excursions  for  game  iiitu  the 
hunting  grounds  of  the  Kansas,  canu*  in  contact  with  that  iikhc 
powerful  tribe,  and  paid  for  their  intrusion  with  their  lives.  Atti  r 
several  skirmishes  they  were  overpt)wered  in  their  camp;  tlicii 
warriors  were  destroyed  with  few  exceptions,  and  Hunter  thus  till 
into  the  hands  of  the  Kansas.  These  Indians  took  him,  after  a  Imi;,' 
nunch,  to  their  towns,  situated  on  the  Kansas  river,  several  huudml 
miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Missouri,  which  is  J JO  nuli<> 
above  the  entrance  of  the  latter  river  into  the  Mississippi.  It  was 
among  this  tribe,  whom  Ivy  describes  as  very  superior  in  general 
character  to  the  Kickapoos  and  Pawnees,  that  the  young  captive 
becumo  naturalized,  and  passed  many  happy  years  of  his  youth. 
He  V  =opted  into  the  family  of  a  warrior  by  his  squaw,  wlio 
had  1  son  in  one  of  the  recent  engagements  with  the  Pawnees,  | 

and  was  treated,  not  only  by  her,  but  by  the  whole  tribe,  with  re- 
gard and  tenderness.  This  conduct  in  respect  to  himself  was  not 
singular,  for  all  the  women  and  children  were  treated  in  the  same 
manner ;  while  the  warriors  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  fall 
in  battle  were  nearly  all  tortured  to  death  :  a  few  of  them,  however, 
were  respected  for  their  distinguished  bravery,  and  permitted  to 
live  amongst  their  conquerors.  It  is  shortly  after  relating  his 
adoption  into  the  Kansas  tribe  that  Hunter  introduces  the  follow- 
ing picture,  which  is  altogether  characteristic.  We  have  no  doiilit 
of  its  fidelity;  it  abounds  with  beautiful  and  natural  touches,  ami 
thoroughly  illustrates  the  code  of  Indian  morality. 

'  In  the  ensuing  fall,  the  traders  came  among  us,  and  here,  for  the 
first  time,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I  saw  a  white  man.  My  sur- 
prize, as  may  be  naturally  supposed,  was  great ;  but  in  a  short  time 
my  curiosity  became  satiated,  and  their  conduct,  demeanour,  and  em- 
ployment, regarded  under  the  prejudices  I  had  iinhibed  from  tlie  In- 
dians, left  no  very  favourable;  opinion  of  them  on  my  mind.  It  was  in  the 
fall  season  whwi  I  arrived  at  the  Kansas  towns :  the  Indians  were  nu- 
merous, and  well  provided  with  venison,  butlalo  meat,  corn,  nuts,  &c. . 
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and  jii«lK>np:  ^'■'11"  tl"'  kuowlc'djji-  I   hnvv.  kinoc  acquirctl,  \m\  nmic 
prater  adviinccs  towards  civilized  lilV,  tlian  any  of  the  neinhbouriiif^ 
iril)t>.     'riuy  liiid   a  lar^'c  imiid)ei-  of  liorscs ;  and  vvliile  with  them  I 
fii>t  learned  to  ride  tliat  animal.     Here,  after  1  had  become  aeqnainted 
witli  their  laugnage,  I  was  actustduud,  in  company  with  tiie  Indian 
boys,  to  listen  with  indescribable  satisfaction  to  the  m\;c  counsels,  in- 
spiring narratives,  and  traditionary  tales  of  Tshut-ehe-nau.     This  ve- 
nerable womout  warrior  would  often  admonish  us  for  our  faults,  and 
exhort  tis  never  to  tell  a  lie.    "  Never  steal,  except  it  be  from  an  enemy, 
whom  it  is  just,  that  we  shfudd  injure  in  every  possible  wny.     When  you 
become  men,  be  brave  and  cntniing  in  war,  and  <lefend  your  bunting 
frroimds  against  all  cnc.roacliineiits.     Never  sutler  your  squaws  or  little 
ones  to  want.     Protect  the  stpiaws  and  strangers  from  insult.     On  no 
account  betray  your  friend,     llesejit  insults — revenge  yourselves  on  your 
enemies.     Drink  not  the  poisonous  strong  water  of  the  white  people;  it 
ii  sent  by  the  IJad  Spirit  to  destroy  the  Indians.     Fear  not  death  ;  none 
but  cowards  fear  to  die.     Obey  and  vemirate  the  old  people,  particularly 
your  parents.     Fear  and  propitiate  the  liad  Spirit,  that  he  may  do  you 
no  harm  ; — love  and  adore  tbe  Good  Sj)irit,  who  made  tis  all,  who  sup- 
plies our  hunting  grounds,  and  keeps  us  alive."     lie  would  then  point  to 
the  scars  that  disBgured  his  body,  and  say,  "  Often  have  1  been  engaged 
in  deadly  combat  with  the  enemies  of  our  nation,  and  almost  as  often 
come  oflf  victorious.     I  have  made  long  walks  over  snow  and  ice,  and 
through  swamps  and  prairies,  without  food,  in  search  of  my  country's 
fues:  I  have  taken  this  and  that  prisoner,  and  the  scalps  of  such  and 
such  waiTiors."     Now  looking  round  on  his  auditors,  with  an  indescrib- 
able expression  of  feeling  in  his  countenance,  and  pointing  to  the  green 
fields  of  corn,  and  to  the  stores  collected  from  the  hunting  grounds,  he 
would  continue,  "  For  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  all  these,  you  are  in- 
debted to  myself,  antl  to  n»y  brave  warriors.     Hut  now  they  are  all  gone, 
and  I  only  remain.     Like  a  decayed  prairie  tree,  I  stand  alone  :  the  com- 
panions of  my  youth,  tbe  partakers  of  my  sports,  my  toils,  and  my  dan- 
gers, recline  their  heads  on  the  bosom  of  our  mother.     My  sun  is  fast 
descending  behind  the  western  hills,  and  I  feel  it  will  soon  be  night 
with  me."  '—pp.  20—22. 

Dancing,  running  races,  wrestling,  jumping,  swimming,  throw- 
ing the  tomahawk,  and  lighting  sham  battles,  form  the  amuse- 
ments of  all  Indian  hoys;  ami  their  employments  consist  in  aiding 
the  squaws  in  their  agricultural  and  dimiestic  duties,  and  in  taking 
ih\\  and  some  kinds  of  game.  As  Hunter  grew  older,  he  became 
a  sharer  in  more  manly  pursuits ;  he  was  armed  with  the  bow, 
and  taken  by  the  Indians  on  several  long  hunting  excursions,  in 
quest  of  furs,  and  the  larger  prey  of  buffaloes,  elks  and  bears.  In 
one  of  these  distant  expeditions,  the  hunting  party  found  their  re- 
urn  cut  off  by  a  furious  war,  which  had  broken  out  in  their  ab- 
sence between  their  people  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  nations  ; 
andtiieyhad  no  alternative  but  to  commit  themselves  to  the  mercy 
of  a  tribe  of  the  Usages,  wlio,  though  they  had  declared  agaittst 
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the  Kansas,  \\v\v  loss  iiivotcrati'  in  tlu'ir  hostility  than  thiii  otlin 
cneniics.  1 1  is  a  curious  and  <j;('n(  rous  trait  in  tht>  I udian  cli:ir:iri<  i , 
that  tlu'  su])pliants  \\v\v  n'(t'i\c'«l  \vith  hospitaht)  by  thr  ( )s;iui  s, 
anil  inrorporati'd  with  tlu'ir  sotitty.  This  was  tlio  last  «ii:iii^c  ul 
conilition  which  Hunter  underwent  durin<;;  his  sojournin<;  anion;; 
the  Indians.  ^^  hen  tiie  in*. -.poraticni  of  the  Kansas  party  widi 
their  protectors  took  phr  t',  he  had  nearly  approached  nianiutnil; 
and  lu;  soon  became  s'»  expert  in  the  chase,  that  the  Indians  «iii\( 
him  tlu'  n;nne(b\  which  he  lias  since  <alled  hinisell)  of ///c  lliiiihi, 
On  the  lirst  occasion  on  which  his  new  tribe  could  barter  duii 
furs  with  the  white  traders,  he  \\as  supplied  with  a  riHe  instead ol 
his  bow  and  arrows;  and  now  rt.'^ularly  assumed  the  character  ot 
the  Indian  warrior.  He  was  p'esent  in  several  actions  with  odm 
tribes,  and,  on  one  occasion,  killed  his  man  and  took  a  scalp.  '  It 
was,'  says  he,  '  my  first  and  last  essay  of  the  kind.  I  name  tliis 
with  great  repugnance  to  my  present  feelings;  but  as  I  ha\e  s(  t 
out  to  give  a  correct  history  of  my  life,  1  cannot  injustice  to  llic 
subject  omit  this  circumstance.'  In  another  engagement,  in  wlii(  li 
his  tribe,  who  had  two  hundred  warriors  in  the  iield,  were  victori- 
ous over  the  Pawnees,  he  had  himself  the  misfortune  to  receiv(>  a 
ball  just  below  the  knee-joint.  1:1  is  wound  was  severe  and  painful, 
and  he  was  confined  from  its  t fleets  for  several  weeks. 

The  only  remaining  circunistance  which  we  shall  briefly  noti<  »• 
in  Hunter's  narrative,  before  Wis  separation  from  the  Indians,  is 
extremely  interesting.  This  is  !;i,<  account  of  a  hunting  and  ex- 
ploring expedition,  in  which,  with  thirty-six  others,  Kansas  and 
Usages,  he  traversed  the  whole  breadth  of  the  innnense  conlineiil 
of  North  America,  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  Arkansas  river  l() 
the  Pacific  Ocean — a  distance  of  full  two  thousand  miles.  In  lliis 
surprising  journey,  the  party  set  out  merely  with  the  intention  ol 
ascending  the  Arkansas  on  the  usual  business  of  the  chase ;  hnl 
after  proceeding  up  the  main  branch  of  that  river  for  some  liiiii- 
dred  miles,  they  tpiitted  its  banks,  crossed  over  in  a  norllierly  di- 
rection to  the  La  Platte,  and  traced  their  route  up  its  sli<  am 
nearly  to  its  sources,  among  tin:  great  chain  of  the  Itocky  JVloiiii- 
tahis.  Here  they  were  impelled  by  curiosity,  and  the  thirst  of  ad- 
venture and  fame,  to  proceed  onwards  to  those  *  Creat  Westirii 
Hills,'  and  even  beyond  them  ;  for  it  appears  that  the  party  g«Mn  - 
rally  thought  the  accomplishment  of  this  journey  wotdd  enlillf 
them  on  their  return  to  as  much  applause  from  their  people,  as  il 
they  had  gained  a  signal  victory  over  their  enemies.  The  vvlioli 
account  of  the  journey  of  these  wanderers  is  filled,  as  might  natu- 
rally be  expected,  with  incident  and  adventure ;  but  we  caimot  slop 
to  notice  any  part  of  it,  until,  after  crossing  the  great  range  of  moun- 
tains, the  party  finally  reached  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  south  siilf 
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c»l"  tlie  CIkk  k-a-li-limi,  or  Columbia  rivtr.  T\\v  cffrct  uliirli  tlx; 
first  vit!\y  of  \\\v  iniulity  cximiix*'  of  wiiUrs  proiliicrd  upon  llu; 
iiiiiids  of  tlirsf  uiitiiloird  rliildicii  of  natmv,  is  desi  ribtd  with 
i^K  at  simplicity  and  beauty. 

'  Here  tlic  surprise  and  astouislunent  of  oar  whole  party  was  indc- 
scrihahly  great.  'I'hc  unbounded  view  of  waters,  the  incessant  and  tre- 
iiiLiidcuis  dashing  of  the  waves  along  tlie  shove,  accompanied  witli  a  noise 
rcscndding  the  roar  of  loud  and  distant  thinider,  tilled  our  mind«s  with  the 
iiKist  sublime  and  awfid  sensations,  and  fixed  on  thcin,  as  inuinitable 
liutlis,  the  tradition  we  had  received  from  our  old  men,  that  the  great 
waters  divide  the  residence  of  the  (ireat  Spirit  from  the  temporary  abodes 
of  Ids  red  children.  \\\i  here  conteiiiidated  in  silent  dread  the  inmiensc 
iliHieulties  over  which  we  shoidd  be  obliged  (o  triumph  after  death,  be- 
lorc  we  could  arrive  at  those  delightful  hunting  g.ounds,  which  are  un- 
lilerably  destineil  for  stich  oidy  io  do  good,  and  love  the  (Jreat  Sj)irit. 
We  looked  in  vain  for  the  stranded  uiul  sliattered  canoes  of  those  who 
hiul  done  wickedly.  We  ccaild  see  none,  and  were  led  to  hope  M—'  they 
were  few  in  nundjer.  We  oll'ercd  up  our  devotions,  or  I  might  rathr  say 
iMir  nunds  were  serious,  and  our  devotions  contimied  all  the  tin.c  we 
were  in  this  coimtry,  tor  we  had  ever  been  taught  to  believe  tluit  the 
(ireat  Spirit  resided  on  the  western  side  of  the  Hocky  Moimtains ;  and 
this  idea  continued  throughout  the  jcHU'ney,  notwithstanding  the  more 
-.|)vciHc  boundary  assij^ned  to  him  by  our  traditionary  dogmas.' — p.  C9. 

The  trees  had  just  begun  to  show  their  foliage  when  the  party 
(•(Minnenced  their  journey  up  the  Arkansas;  and  sixteen  moons 
bad  passed,  and  they  bad  undergone  acute  sufferings  on  their 
MUte  during  the  winter,  before  they  effected  their  return,  which 
was  greeted  by  the  tribe  with  extravagant  rtjoicings.  The  period 
(»f  Hunter's  separation  from  his  Indian  brethren  was  now  ap- 
proaching. He  was  induced,  in  company  with  some  of  them,  to 
(liter  into  engagements  with  the  white  traders  and  hunters,  who 
liv(piented  the  Osage  settlements  for  traffic  and  game,  and  to  ac- 
•  onipany  them  in  several  hunting  expeditions;  in  one  of  which  he 
:hc(>nde(l  the  Missouri,  above  a  thousand  miles,  as  far  as  the 
fii(>at  Falls  near  its  source.  Upon  this,  and  other  occasions,  he 
>;i\v  sufficient  proofs  of  the  habitual  bad  faith  and  fraud  with 
which  the  traders  conduct  themselves  towards  the  Indians;  but 
the  circumstance  wliicli  led  to  his  abandoning  savage  life  was  an 
act  of  diabolical  treachery,  meditated  not  by  the  w  bites,  but  by 
llio  Indians  against  them.  A  party  of  traders  had  tixed  their  camp 
"n  the  Arkansas,  in  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Osages,  with 
whom  they  were  in  the  habit  of  trafficking.  The  principal  t^mong 
j  these  itinerant  adventurers  was  a  person  whom  Hunter  calls  Colo- 
11(1  Watkins:— for,  in  the  American  republic,  military  titles  are 
">  plent}/  as  hiackhenies.  This  man  had,  by  his  kindness,  excited 
the  grateful  attachment  of  Hunter;  but  he  imprudently  suffered 
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his  tribe  to  barter  for  too  great  a  quantity  of  whiskey.  They  hud 
previously  met  with  but  in(iifferent  success,  and  their  faihire,  asit 
geuerally  is  ou  si-ch  occasions,  was  ascribed  to  the  white  huuU^, 
who  had,  in  fact,  just  returned  from  scouring  the  smaHer  slrcanis 
and  hills  for  game.  They  were  still  brooding  over  this  disappoint- 
ment, when  they  were  rendered  furious  by  the  liquor;  and  lliov 
determined  in  their  demoniac  frenzy  to  murder  all  the  wliite  in- 
truders. The  sequel,  whlcii  is  very  honourable  to  Hunter,  is  re- 
lated witli  modesty,  and,  we  doubt  not,  with  perfect  truth. 

*  The  skin*  with  its  potent  contents  went  frequently  round,  and  in  ,t 
short  time  nothing  Wfis  to  be  seen  or  heard  but  the  war-dance,  the  wai- 
song,  and  the  most  bitter  imprecations  against  all  those  who  had  tres- 
passed on  their  rights,  and  robbed  them  of  their  game.  'ITicy  next  men- 
tioned the  great  (jaaiitity  of  furs  that  Watkins  had  collected,  which,  if 
suffered  to  be  taken  away,  would  only  serve  as  an  inducement  for  other 
and  more  numerous  parties  to  frequent  their  hunting  grounds.  "  In  a 
short  time,"  said  they,  "  our  latuls,  now  our  pride  and  glory,  will  be- 
come as  desolate  as  the  Rocky  Mountains,  whither,  perhaps,  we  shulibe 
obliged  to  fly  for  support  and  protection."  These  addresses  produced  the 
intended  effect  on  the  now  pliant  and  over-heated  minds  of  their  audi- 
ence :  an<l  it  was  inmiediately  determined  to  cut  off  and  spoil  the  whole 
of  Watkins's  party.  These  proceedings  produced,  in  my  bosom,  the 
most  acute  and  indescribably  painfid  sensations.  I  was  obliged,  never- 
theless, to  suppress  them,  in  order  to  avoid  suspicion ;  for,  should  they 
have  entertained  the  least,  either  against  me  or  any  one  of  the  party,  the 
consequence,  at  this  time,  would  have  been  instant  death  to-  the  person 
suspected,  and  that,  too,  without  any  ceremony.  Therefore,  with  an  a|)- 
parent  cordiality,  1  lent  my  consent,  and  joined  among  the  most  vocife- 
rous in  approving  the  measure,  and  upbraiding  the  conduct  of  the 
traders.  This  deceptive  conduct  was  also  another  source  of  painful  re- 
flection j  because  on  no  former  occasion  had  I  been  so  situated,  but  that 
the  opinion  I  expressed,  or  the  part  I  took,  was  in  perfect  concordanre 
with  my  feelings,  and  the  maxims  I  had  been  taught.  From  the  first 
proposition  that  was  made  to  cut  off  this  party,  I  never  hesitated,  in  my 
own  mind,  as  to  the  course  of  conduct  I  ought  to  pursue.  After  I  had 
matured  my  plan  to  my  own  satisfaction,  I  dissembled,  very  much  to  my 
suq)rise,  with  as  plausible  assurance  as  1  have  suice  sometimes  seen  prac- 
tised in  civilized  life.  In  fact,  I  not  only  acted  my  part  so  well  as  to 
avoid  suspicion,  but  maintained  so  high  a  place  in  their  confidence,  as  to 
be  intrusted,  at  my  own  solicitation,  to  guard  our  encampment.  This 
office  is  of  great  importance  among  the  Indians  ^  but  it  seldom  exists, 
cxi:ept  when  a  measure  of  consequence  has  been  fixed  on,  for  the  suc- 
cessful termination  of  which,  secrecy  and  dispatch  hecome  necessary. 
Tlie  whiskey  being  exhausted,  and  the  Indians  retired  to  rest,  under  it> 
stupefjictive  influence,  I  silently  and  cautiously  removed  all  the  flints 
from  the  guns,  emptied  the  primings  from  the  paiis,  took  uiy  own  rifle. 

*TIiP  Indians  gcncrnlly  make  usp  of  sm;ill  sluns  iri'fcad  of  bottles,  &c.  to  i.'oiitaiii 
llieir  li(|uui', 
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and  other  equipments,  and  mounting  the  best  borsc  that  liad  been  stolen 
or.  the  preeeiling  day,  made  my  escape,  and  gave  the  alarm  to  Watkiiis 
iinil  his  party.' — pp.  102 — 101. 

After  having  thus  sacriticed  his  iittachmont  to  histriho  to  better 
feeiinr^s,  Hunter  dared  not  to  retiuii  to  the  Osages.  Dut  his  at- 
tachment to  Indians  and  Indian  lile  was  ardent  and  enthusiastic; 
and  his  prejudices  against  tiie  whites,  with  whieh  his  red  brethren 
had  always  inspired  him,  were  as  great  as  tiiey  had  ever  been.  He 
felt  as  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  culpable  treachery  towards  his 
tribe,  and  in  the  tumult  of  opposite  feelings  which  ac;itated  him, 
he  separated  from  VVatkins's  party,  and  roving  in  solitudo  in  the 
forests,  lived  without  communion  with  any  human  being  for  se\  e- 
ral  moons,  during  which  he  supported  himself  by  the  game  that 
he  shot  or  took.  At  last  he  fell  in  with,  and  was  persuaded  to 
join,  a  party  of  white  hunters,  learned  to  share  their  prolits,  which 
were  usually  considerable,  and,  mingling  v;itli  the  outposts  of 
rivilization  in  Kentucky  and  the  other  western  states,  became  thus 
ijradually  reconciled  to  the  modes  of  artiticial  society.  But,  to 
judge  from  the  curious  picture  which  he  has  given  of  his  own 
mind,  the  change  of  habits  was  not  effected  without  reluctance 
and  some  violence  to  his  feelings  and  attachments;  and  we  sus- 
pect it  may  yet  prove  any  thing  but  permanent.  We  have  known 
several  instances  of  Europeans  (and  one  in  particular  of  a  British 
officer  of  considerable  mental  acquirements)  who  have  been 
allured  by  the  strange  fascination  which  an  Indian  life  seems  to 
possess,  to  quit  altogether  the  bosom  of  civilized  society;  but  we 
never  yet  heard  of  any  case,  like  that  of  Hunter,  where  an  indi- 
vidual of  white  or  mixed  parentage,  after  being  bred  up  among 
the  tribes,  was  really  and  finally  weaned  from  the  enchantmesit  of 
that  life  of  wild  excitement  and  adventure. 

The  singularity  of  Hunter's  history,  and  the  interest  caused  by 
his  strange  situation,  ultimately  procured  him,  among  the  whites, 
Mmie  judicious  and  competent  friends  and  instructors ;  and  it  is 
nuich  to  his  credit  that  he  appears  by  his  personal  qualities  to 
have  won  the  regard  of  many  of  tJie  more  respectable  inhabitants 
ill  the  western  states.  Among  others,  a  Mr.  John  Dunn,  of  Cape 
Girardeau,  in  the  sta(  of  Missouri,  treated  him,  he  says,  in  every 
respect,  like  a  father  or  brother ;  a\id  gratefully  calling  himself 
after  that  individual,  and  adding  his  own  Indian  appellation,  he 
assumed  the  name,  which  he  has  ever  since  borne,  of  John  Dunn 
Hunter.  By  another  worthy  person,  a  Mr.  Wyatt,  he  was  in- 
structed in  die  unadulterated  truths  of  Christianity ;  and  he  suc- 
cessively employed  the  intervals  between  his  hunting  expediticms 
in  attending  different  schools,  at  which  he  acquiiyd  whatever  in- 
I'ormation  he  possesses.     The  whole  i)eriod  of  his  debuU«ry  stu- 
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dies  amounted  only  to  about  two  years  and  a  luilf;  and  lie  ac- 
knowledges, with  j)raiseworthy  candour,  that  iiis  preceptors  at 
first  found  him  very  intractable,  although  he  hopes  tiiat  he  sul)se- 
quently  gained  their  esteem.  Mis  account  of  the  fust  eftects  of 
his  acquaintance  with  books  is  curious  and  natural. 

*  For  some  time  after  I  entered  school,  I  experienced  great  difiTiculty  in 
learning  the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  words  ;  this,  however,  bciiii,' 
once  partially  surmounted,  my  progress  was  easy,  till  I  could  read,  so  as 
to  understand  all  the  common  scliool-books  that  were  placed  in  my 
hands.  During  the  recess  of  my  school  empl'^ynients,  I  seldom  went  unv 
where  without  a  book.  1  had  access  to  some  respectable  libraries,  and 
became  literally  infatuated  with  reading.  My  judgment  was  so  imicli 
confused  by  the  multiplicity  of  new  ideas  that  crowded  upon  my  luidis- 
ciplincd  mind,  that  I  hardly  knew  how  to  discriminate  between  truth 
and  fable.  This  difficulty,  however,  wore  oft'  with  the  novelty,  and  1 
gradually  recovered,  with  the  explanatory  assistance  of  my  associates,  the 
proper  condition  of  uund  to  pursue  my  studies,  which  were  again  re- 
newed and  continued,  as  above  noticed,  with  great  interest  and  soliei- 
tude.'— p.  129. 

After  he  had  become  tolerably  familiarized  with  the  usages  of 
civilized  society,  many  of  his  friends  in  the  western  states  strongly 
advised  him  '  to  journey  eastwardly  as"  far  as  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
phia, or  New  York,  with  a  view  to  publish  the  history  of  his  life, 
and  such  information  as  he  possessed  respecting  the  Indian  nations 
settled  west  of  the  Mississippi.'  Besides  the  inducements  thus  held 
out  to  him,  he  had  for  some  time  formed  an  ardent  desire  to  become 
acquainted  with  a  liberal  profession.  Filled  with  these  views  lie, 
in  the  autumn  of  1821,  crossed  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and,  as 
it  were,  commenced  a  new  existence.  At  this  point  his  narrative 
breaks  off;  but  we  find  him,  by  a  letter  to  his  publishers,  which  lie 
has  printed  in  the  latest  edition  of  his  volume,  resident  in  this 
country  during  the  last  year.  VV'c  unilcrstand  that  he  has  since 
re-crossed  the  Atlantic* 

Such 

*  Since  tlie  iirst  jmrt  of  tliis  Article  was  piiiitcd  off,  we  liave  been  ravoiirtd  with  :i 

letter  rniiii  Dr.  T ,  o("  LivorpDol,  a  geiilieiiiuit  l»)  wL.iii  tlie  seieiitilic  world  has  been 

I  uixfi  and  i  icli  indebted.  It  appeared  lu  us  :><>  intere.iliiigin  itsiitj  and  au  strongly  cor- 
lolpoiative  of  the  eredit  whieh  we  feitdisposed  to  ultaeh  to  Hunter's  narrative,  that  we 
tould  not  resist  the  teniptatifin  of  laying  a  part  of  it  before  our  readers.  It  should  l)i 
.ndded  that  Hunter,  while  in  this  eouniry,  occasionally  resided  with  Dr.  T.,  so  that  h\>> 
ujtinionsare  the  result  of  personal  observation. 

*  lliniter  appeared  modest,  rather  taciturn,  seldom  mentioned  his  own  adventures,  but 
willingly  answered  (piestions,  with  perspicuity.  In  speaking  of  his  Indian  friends  lie 
WHS  rational,  neither  ma.ttnifyin^  their  virtues,  nor  exaggerating  their  vices.  lie  re- 
garded them  as  a  people  placed  in  very  unfortunai  ;  eircnuistances,  and  possessed  uf  su 
many  gmxl  <jualilies,  (hat  their  future  welfare  demanded  the  sympathy  and  considera- 
tion of  their  white  brethren.  He  conceived  that,  iniless  some  considerable  portion  nt 
llicni  can  be  induced  to  exchange  the  >.tafe  of  hunters  for  that  of  pastoral  people  with 
lixed  liabitalions,  or  aj^riculturists,  the  Indian  r.iee  will  be  exterminated  by  the  eireuni- 
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Sucli  is  tlie  abstract  of  Hunter's  narrative;  and  we  think  our 
K-ad*  rs  M ill  agree  with  us  that  we  have  not  devoted  greater  space 
to  it  than  the  story  of  his  extraordinary  fortunes  may  seem  to 
deserve.     The   tale  itself  does  not  form  above  one   third  of  his 
volume,  but  to  our  taste  it  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  it ; 
t(ir,  besides  the  attractions  insei)arable  from  the  relation  of  such  a 
course  of  adventure,  the  information  which  it  gives  of  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  Indians,  is  thus  conveyed  in  a  much  more  easy 
and  pleasing  manner  than  it  can  be  in  formal  and  elaborate  diss'^r- 
tations.     We  make  this  remark,  however,  more  with  reference  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  volume  is  composed,  than  to  the  relative 
worth  of  its  contents.     The  largest  portion  of  it,  which  he  has 
(kvoted  to  an  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Indians 
under  several  heads,  is  extremely  valuable  for  its  curious,  and,  to 
all  appearance,  authentic  details.     From  his  report,  assisted  by 
jxnsonal  recollections,  and  viewed  in  comparison  with  the  testi- 
mony of  Heckewelder,  we  shall  throw  together  the  few  notices 
and  illustrations  of  Indian  opinions  and  life  for  which  we  can  find 
s])ace. 

iVssuredly  the  most  interesting  feature  in  the  character  of  the 
North  American  Indians,  is  the  superior  purity  of  their  religious 
belief  over  that  of  all  other  savage  nations ;  and  we  may  add,  over 
even  the  boasted  elegance  of  poetical  mythology,  with  which  the 
|)olished  people  of  antiquity  thinly  veiled  the  grossness  of  their 
superstitions.  From  the  invariable  reports  of  those  individuals 
\\\\o,  in  every  age  since  the  recovery  of  America,  have  enjoyed 
ipportunities  of  minglhig  with  the  Indian  tribes,  there  is  nothing 
more  certain  than  that  these  unenlightened  savages  firmly  believe 
ill  the  existence,  the  omnipotence,  and  the  unity  of  God,  and  in  a 
future  state  of  rew  ard  and  punishment.  To  the  Great  Spirit,  the 
:;ivor  of  life,  whom  they  worship,  they  attribute  both  die  creation 


iripfion  of  llieir  limiting  grounds,  by  the  advance  of  the  Americans  of  European  ex- 
iraciion,  and  the  baneful  etfects  of  the  unlimited  introduction  of  spirituous  liquors.  He 
^i'oke  of  them  as  a  people  tiiat  had  little  chance  of  escaping  eitiier  extinction,  or  the 
"tniost  degrndaiion,  by  imbibing  the  vices  without  the  refinements  of  civilization.  His 
ul)jict  in  going  to  America  is  not  strictly  speaking  to  return  to  savage  life— but  rather 
f»  endeavour  to  collect  Indians  of  the  scattered  smaller  tribes  on  some  of  the  great  rivers 
filling  into  the  Missouri,  and  by  his  example  to  teach  them  the  advantages  of  fixed 
limues  and  permanent  [tropcrty.  He  conceives  that  the  Indians  will  be  much  more 
rcHtiy  to  follow  the  example  of  one,  who,  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  arts  on 
wliicli  they  pride  themselves,  is  able  to  instruct  them  in  many  of  the  arts  of  civilized 
iilo.  He  says  that  he  will  dedicate  his  life  to  this  object,  not  from  any  superior  relish 
till  the  life  of  a  ^savage,  bi:t  because  he  can  thus,  he  conceives,  be  an  instrument  in  the 
Imiuls  of  "  the  Great  Spririt,"  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  the  red  race.  There  was,  uii- 
ilowhtedly,  in  his  mind  a  keen  relish  for  hunting  as  an  occupation,  and  he  spoke  of  his 
iinibles  in  the  woods  and  savannas  with  much  animation  ;  but  he  freely  admitted  that 
lliise  admutai^es  had  too  many  drawbacks  not  to  niakc  him  look  with  regret  on  the 
prospect  of  (initling  the  haunts  of  civilized  life.' 
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and  the  government  of  all  things,  with  infinite  wisdom,  and  powtr, 
and  goodness.     Of  the  origin  of  their  religion.  Hunter  says  that 
they  are  altogether  ignorant.     They  believe  in  general  that,  alin 
the  Great  Spirit  had  formed  the  hunting  grounds  and  supplinl 
them  with  game,  he  ereated  tlie  first  red  man  and  woman,  who 
were  very  large  of  stature,  and  lived  to  an  exceedingly  old  ii;j;i'; 
that  he  often  held  councils,  and  smoked  with  them,  gave  thoiu 
laws  to  be  observed,  anil  taught  them  how  to  take  game  and  cul- 
tivate corn ;  but  that,  in  consequence  of  their  disobedienco,  he 
withdrew,  and  abandoned  them  to  the  vexations  of  the  bad  spirit, 
who  has  since  been  instrumental  in  all  their  degeneracy  and  siu- 
ferings.     They  believe  the  Creator  of  too  exalted  a  character  to 
be  directly  the  author  of  evil,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  of- 1 
fences  of  his  red  children,  he  continues  to  shower  down  on  them  | 
all  the  blessings  which  they  enjoy.     In  consequence  of  this  pa- 
rental regard  for  them,  they  are  truly  filial  and  sincere  in  their  de- 
votions, and  pray  to  him  for  such  things  as  they  need,  and  return 
thanks  for  such  good  things  as  they  receive. 

The  belief  of  the  Indian  in  a  future  state  can  scarcely  be  con- 
strued into  any  defined  idea  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  for  I 
where,  except  in  Christianity,  has  that  awful  and  glorious  truth 
been  brought  to  light  ?  The  Indian  can  only  fancy  a  prolongation 
of  present  enjoyment.  His  heaven  is  a  delightful  country,  situated 
at  a  vast  distance  beyond  the  great  western  waters,  where  his 
employments  will  be  divested  of  pains  and  trouble,  not  changed 
in  their  nature ;  where  the  sky  will  be  cloudless  and  serene,  the 
game  abundant,  and  the  spring  eternal.  There,  in  the  perpetual 
fruition  of  ease  and  happiness,  he  hopes  to  be  again  restored  to  the 
favour,  and  to  enjoy  the  immediate  presence,  counsel  and  protection 
of  the  Great  Spirit.  But  he  has  the  enduring  conviction,  that  the 
cultivation  and  observance  of  good  and  virtuous  actions  in  this  life 
can  alone  secure  to  him  a  blissful  futurity ;  and  he  is  equally  sure 
that  the  pursuit  of  an  opposite  course  will  entail  on  him  endless 
afflictions,  wants,  and  wretchedness ;  barren,  parched,  and  desolate 
hunting  grounds,  the  inheritance  and  residence  of  wicked  spirits, 
whose  pleasure  and  province  it  is  to  render  the  unhappy  still  more 
miserable.  It  is  also  a  point  of  almost  universal  belief,  that  tht 
pleasure  or  displeasure  of  the  Great  Spirit  is  manifested  in  lho| 
passage,  or  attempted  passage,  of  the  good  and  bad,  from  this  t<i 
another  world.  On  this  eventful  occasion,  all  are  supplied  with 
canoes;  which,  if  they  hav  been  warriors,  and  otherwise  virtuous! 
and  commendable,  the  Great  Spirit,  either  directly  or  indiroctly, 
guides  across  the  deep  to  the  liavcn  of  unceasing  happiness  aim  I 
])eace.  On  the  other  hand,  if  iluy  have  been  cowardly,  NJcioiis  | 
and  negligent  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  they  are  abaii- 
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doncd  to  the  malignity  of  evil  spirits,  who  either  sink  their  ranoep, 
and  leave  them  to  struggle  amidst  contending  Hoods ;  or  feed  their 
[hopes  with  dehisive  i>rospects,  and  bewilder  them  in  inextricable 
errors;  or  strand  them  on  a  barren  shore, and  there  transform  them 
into  some  beast,  reptile,  or  insect,  according  to  the  enornity  of 
I  their  guilt. 

The  Indians  in  general  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  Evil  Spirit, 
[though,  we  learn  from  Hunter,  that  there  are  some  among  them 
who  entertain  doubts  of  his  agency :  but  the  majority  certainly 
[do  occasionally  pray  to  him,  in  the  belief  that  it  will  appease  his 
Iwrath,  or  induce  him  to  mitigate  his  chastisements.  They  doubt 
[not  his  inferiority  to  the  Great  Spirit,  of  whose  character  he  is 
Idirectly  the  reverse ;  but  believe  that  he  nevertheless  has  sutficient 
jpower  committed  to  h'lu.  m  torment  and  punish  the  human  race, 
land  that  he  delights  in  its  exercise.  The  mterference  of  subordi- 
Inate  spirits  is  also  credited  among  them  (,o  a  great  extent ;  their 
lideas  on  this  head  are  however  exceeding!'  various.  Some  believe 
Ithat  they  invisibly  hover  around  and  influence  all  their  conduct, 
laud  are  on  ordinary  occasions  the  immediate  instruments  of  re- 
Iward  and  punishment ;  others  that  they  perform  only  the  offices  of 
lexcitnig  to  do  good  and  bad  actions ;  and  others  again  that  they 
lonly  officiate  on  great  and  important  occasions.  The  account 
(if  Heckewelder  seems  to  agree  very  closely  with  that  of  Hunter 
Ion  this  point. 

'  It  is  part  of  their  religious  belief,  that  there  are  inferior  manittos,  to 

Itvliom  the  great  and  good  Being  has  given  the  rule  and  command  over 

Ihe  elements  ;   that  being  so  great,  he,  like  their  chiefs,  must  have  his 

[attendants  to  execute  bis  supreme  behests ;   these   subordinate  spirits 

[(something  in  their  nature  between  God   and  man)  see  and  report  to 

(him  what  is  doing  upon  eaith ;  they  look  down  particularly  upon  the 

I  Indians,  to  see  whether  they  are  in  need  of  assistance,  and  are  ready 

[at  their  call  to  assist  and  protect  them  against  danger,     Tlius  I  have 

frequently  witnessed  Indians,  on  the  approach  of  a  storm  or  thunder- 

L'ust,  address  the  manitto  of  the  air  to  avert  all  danger  from  them  j    I 

have  also  seen  the  Chippeways,  on  the  lakes  of  Canada,  pray  to  the 

manitto  of  the  waters,  that  he  might  prevent  the  swells  from  rising  too 

liij^h,  while  t\     were  passing  over  them.     In  both  these  instances,  they 

expressed  their  acknowledgment,   or   sliowed   their  willingness  to  be 

grateful,  by  throwing  tobacco  in  the  air,  or  strewing  it  on  the  waters. 

Uut  amidst  ail  these  superstitious   actions,   the   Supreme  Manitto,  the 

creator  and  preserver  of  heaven  and  earth,  is  the  great  object  of  their 

adoration.     On  him  they  rest  their  hopes— to  him  they  address  their 

prayers,  and  make  their  solemn  sacrifices.' — Hakenelder,  p.  205. 

The  worship  of  the  Indians  is  little  regulated  eitlier  bv  cere- 
monies or  stated  periods  for  devotional  exercises,  though  in  pri- 
vate it  is  fre(iuent.     Jiut  iiiere  are  great  occasions  on  which  the 
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whole  tribe  assemble  for  the  purpose ;  such  as  on  declarations  oil 
war — when  they  otter  up  their  prayers  to  the  Great  Spirit  luri 
success  against  their  enemies;  on  the  restoration  of  peace — wluiil 
they  return  thanksgivinsis;  and  furthcj-, — on  extraordinary  U!iliii;ill 
visitations,  such  as  storms,  earthr|uakes,&c.  The  departure  lioml 
an  encampment  also  is  attended  with  something  similar. 

'  At  the  breaking  up  of  the  winter,'  says  Hunter,  *  having  siipplici 
ourselves  with  such  things  as  were  necessary  and  the  situation  alionlcd, 
all  our  party  visited  the  spring  from  which  we  bad  prociu-ed  our  snpplieq 
of  water,  and  there  offered  up  our  orisons  to  the  Great  Spirit,  for  liuvinJ 
preserved  us  in  health  and  safety,  and  for  having  supplied  all  our  waiUsT 
This  is  the  constant  practice  of  the  Osagcs,  Kansas,  and  many  otlieri 
nations  of  Indians  located  west  of  the  Mississippi,  on  breaking  up  thcirl 
encampments,  and  is  by  no  means  an  un;  nportant  ceremony.' 

The  habitual  piety  of  the  Indian  mind  is  remarked  by  Hecke- 
welder,  and  strongly  insisted  upon  by  Hunter;  and  it  is  satist;u> 
torily  proved,  we  think,  by  the  whole  teiu)r  of  his  descriptiniis,| 
where  he  throws  himself  back,  as  it  were,  into  the  feelings  ptcii- 
liar  tt)  his  Indian  life.     And,  indeed,  after  hearing,  at  a  c<^uiRil,j 
the  broken  fragments  of  an  Indian  harangue,  however  impert'ccllyf 
rendered  by  an  ignorant  interpreter,  or  reading  the  few  specimemj 
of  Indian  oratory  which  have  been  preserved  by  translation,  iioj 
one  can  fail  to  remark  a  perpetual  and  earnest  reference  to  ihel 
goodness  and  power  of  the  Deity.    *  Brothers  !  we  all  beloiiu;  tol 
one  family — we  are  all  children  of  the  Great  Spirit,'  was  the  com- 
mencement of  Tecnmthe's  harangue  to  the  Osages ;  and  he  attii- 
wards  tells  them :  *  \^'hen  the  w bite  men  first  set  foot  on  ouil 
grounds  they  were  hungry  :  they  had  no  places  on  which  to  spread 
their  blankets  or  to  kindle  their  fires.     They  were  feeble ;  tlitvl 
could  do  nothing  for  themselves.    Our  fathers  connniserated  tluirl 
distress,  and  shared  freely  with  them  whatever  the  Great  Spirit 
had  given  to  his  red  children.'     xVgain,  when,  on  the  remarkable 
occasion  on  which  our  forces  were  compelled,  in  IS  13,  to  evacuiito 
the  Michigan  territory,  Tecumthe  refused,  in  the  name  of  his 
nation,  to  consent  to  retreat,  he  closed  his   denial  wiUi  Uicse 
words:  *  Our  lives  are  in  the  hand  of  the  Great  Spirit:  he  ga\e| 
the  lands  which  we  possess  to  our  fathers;  if  it  be  his  will,  oui  j 
bones  shall  whiten  on  them,  but  we  will  never  quit  them.'     Tlie 
whole  of  this  speech,  of  which  we  have  the  authenticated  copy 
before  us,  is  too  long  for  insertion  in  this  place :  it  is  one  torrent 
of  vehement  and  pathetic  appeal,  and  has  all  the  energy  and  bitter- 
ness of  rude  sarcasn\ — all  the  simplicity,  and  the  occasional  eieva- 1 
tion  of  thought,  for  which  the  wild  oratory  of  the  tribes  is  so 
remarkable.     An  old  Oneida  chief,  who  m as  blind  from  yeai!'. 
observed  to  lleckeweldcr.     '  1  am  an  aged  hemlock  :  the  vviiuis 
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tone  liuiulred  years  have  vvliistled  tlirough  my  branches;  I  am 
lead  at  tlic  top.  Why  I  yet  live  the  j^reat  good  Spirit  only 
mows !'  Tiiis  venerable  fatlier  of  the  forest  was  converted  to 
lliristianity. 

Hunter  and  others  aj^ree  in  asserting  that  the  Indians  have  no 

B;rii!ar  priesthood ;  nor,  indeed,  did  there  appear,  among  all  the 

Ltions  who  were  assembled  in  tiie  British  alliance  during  the  late 

\ix,  any  signs  of  the  existence  of  such  an  order.     But  their  pro- 

Ihets  are  very  numerous  and  of  various  characters;  tliat  is,  there 

Ire  in  every  tribe,  individuals  wiio,  from  their  superior  wisdom 

'nd  experience,  and  from  their  c  refid  observation  of  their  dreams, 

h'  believed  to  possess  die  power  of  foretelling  events.     The  In- 

laiis  have  great  faith  in  dreams,  which  Uiey  imagine  to  be  inspired 

I  invisible  agents;  and  hence,  probably,  their  confidence  in  the 

isitations  with  which  such  spirits  may  indulge  the  wise  and  good. 

lut  pretenders  of  a  worse  description  are  more  common,  and  are 

Itiiiiently,  by  the  wariness  of  their  predictions  and  the  cunning 

jitli  which  they  support  their  impostures,  very  successful  in  prac- 

Isiiitf  u^on  the  credulity  of  their  simple  brethren.    Hunter  seems 

I  admit  that  something  like  witchcraft  prevails  among  them,  and 

[Lckewelder  more  distinctly  emunerates  instances  of  the  arts  of 

eir  sorcerers.    *  It  is  incredible,'  he  says,  *  to  what  a  degree  tin; 

kperstitious  belief  in  witchcraft  operates  on  the  mind  of  the  In- 

laii.     The  moment  his  imagination  is  struck  with  die  idea  that 

i  is  bewitched,  he  is  no  longer  himself.     Of  this  extraordinary 

|i\ver  of  their  conjurers,  of  the  causes  which  produce  it,  and  the 

«iii(!r  in  which  it  is  atujuired,  Uiey  have  not  a  very  detinite  idea. 
Be  sorcerer,  they  think,  makes  use  of  some  deadening  substance, 
lich  he  conveys  to  the  person  he  means  to  *  strike,'  in  a  manner 
jiicli  they  can  neither  understand  nor  describe.  The  person 
[ii>  stricken,  is  immediately  seized  w  ith  an  unaccountable  terror. 
lis  spirits  sink — his  appetite  fails — he  is  disturbed  in  his  sleep 

ill'  pines  and  wastes  away,  or  a  lit  of  sickness  seizes  him,  and 

dies  at  last,  a  miserable  victim  to  the  workings  of  his  own 
la,'iiiation.' 

Ue  now  come  to  the  morality  of  the  Indians.  Justice  and 
lerality,  and  sincerity  in  their  dealings — good  faith  hi  their  en- 
Kinients — hospitality  to  strangers — a  grave  and  sedate  deport- 
piit — and  general  habits  of  kindness  and  courtesy,  are  certainly 
tideated  in  the  education  of  their  youth,  and  practised  among 
p  iu  a  remarkable  degree.  Every  one  who  has  had  opportu- 
lits  of  mingling  with  the  more  remote  tribes,  must  have  observed 
W  of  diese  qualities  in  their  deportment.    Courage  and  fidelity 

ilieir  nation  and  allies  are,  however,  the  virtues  most  hijihly 
pod  by  them.    Considering  them  in  their  natural  state,  or  m  liei  e 
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tlioir  character  has  been  h;a,st  affected  by  intercourse  with  ilJ 
whites,  the  atrocious  cruehi«!s  which  they  exercise  towards  lliii| 
eueuiit's  is  their  (hnnniug — we  had  ahuost  said,  their  only  virt 
Lnagiuatiou  sinks  under  the  fearful  detail  of  studied  toniuntj 
M  hich  they  inflict  upon  those  prisoners  whom  they  do  not  span 
and  adopt,  from  pohcy,  to  recruit  the  force  of  their  warriors.  ThJ 
frenzy,  the  thirst  of  revenge  and  appetite  for  blood,  which  tliej 
display  upon  these  occasions  are  truly  demoniac.     With  then 
while  hostilities  last,  an  enemy  is  placed  utterly  beyond  the  palei 
commiseration  and  humanity.     It  is  indeed  on  the   suhjoct 
conduct  to  prisoners  that  the  imperfection  of  the  religions  fonnoi 
by  man  appears  in  all  its  wretchedness :  it  is  here  too  that  CliriJ 
tianity  displays  her  origin  in  the  mercy-seat  of  Heaven. 

To  this  stain  in  their  nature  must  be  added,  where  they  liaJ 
been  contaminated  by  example,  a  gloomy  catalogue  of  crimes  ai 
debasement.  The  effects  of  spirituous  liquor  upon  them  are  sue 
that  many  of  them  believe  it  to  be  prepared  by  the  agency  and  iij 
spiration  of  Evil.  The  cause  of  this  opmion  is  easily  understood  I 
every  one  who  has  seen  an  intoxicated  Indian.  Drunkenness  mil 
verts  him  at  once  into  a  demon.  Under  its  influence  he  displad 
all  the  ferocity  of  which  human  nature  is  capable,  when  \m\ 
strained  by  reflection ;  and  there  is  no  crime  which  he  M'ill  not  coin 
mit.  The  passion  for  liquor,  which  he  usually  finds  unconqucrabj 
after  he  has  once  surrendered  himself  to  it,  induces  him  to  sacriliq 
to  its  indulgence  every  principle  of  rectitude,  and  every  wholeson 

Prejudice  which  has  previously  governed  his  untutored  mini 
ake  the  German  ancestors  of  modern  Europe,  he  will  part  \\i 
his  last  possession,  his  lands,  his  squaw,  his  good  faith,  and  almoi 
his  existence,  to  procure  his  bane.  This  demoralization  exteiil 
to  the  women,  and  Hunter  can  only  compare  an  eiicampnieiit 
a  tribe  during  a  drunken  revel  to  a  hell  upon  earth.  When  theJ 
unhappy  victims  to  the  corruption  of  the  worse  portion  of  civiliza 
society  are  exposed  to  a  daily  intercourse  M'ith  the  M'hite  pcopl 
the  consequences  must  be  obvious.  The  constant  supplv 
ardent  spirits  which  the  Indians  obtain  from  the  cupirlity  of  til 
traders,  is  the  living  fountain  of  their  depravity ;  and  the  ni;iiiiii| 
of  the  settlers  of  the  western  states  have  corrupted  and  destiovij 
them  like  a  pestilence.  We  aflirni,  w  ithout  fear  of  contradidii 
or  of  error,  that  there  is  not  to  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  L'li'lj 
a  race  of  men  so  utterly  abandoned  to  vice  and  crime — so  devol 
of  all  tVar  of  God  and  regard  towards  man,  as  the  out-setlln>j 
Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  the  other  back  states.  Hcckewelder,  mIi 
has  passed  a  \o\v^  life  in  those  law  less  regions,  is  a  stern  witiifj 
of  tlie  guilt  and  eni^nnitics  of  his  white  countrymen,  and  til 
injuries  and  demoralizulion  of  the  Indians  :  •  Our  vices,'  s;iv>  tW 
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iilii  missionary,  *  have  destroyed  them  more  than  our  swords.' 
To  understand  the  primitive  charaeter  of  the  Indians,  it  is  neces- 
sary, as  \ve  have  done,  to  carry  our  inquiries  anu)ng  the  distant 
iiulious  with  whom  Hunter  dwelt,  or  amonj;  others  wlio,  in  the 
Canadian  war,  appeared,  for  the  first  tinu',  in  contact  with  civi- 
lized life;  and  we  should  receive  with  suspicion  and  discredit  the 
reports  of  travellers  who  have  drawn  their  superficial  observations 
from  the  degenerate  tribes  in  the  United  States,  or  the  prejudices 
of  their  corrupters. 

In  an  Indian  community,  all  the  men  enjoy  a  perfect  equality 
lof  rights.  In  their  councils,  every  warrior  has  his  voice  and  may 
jtaiit!  liis  part;  thou}j;li  the  proceedings  of  a  tribe  are  mainly  directed 
]l)v  tlie  advice  of  such  individuals  as  are  most  respected  for  their 
lajjo  and  experience,  or  distinguished  for  their  achievements  in  war. 
iTIic  appointment  of  their  chiefs  is  wholly  elective ;  but  though 
Itliey  aie  formally  chosen,  their  authority  seems  to  be  regulated  by 
jno  laws  or  even  conventional  forms.  They  govern,  or  rather  in- 
lliuence  their  brother  warriors,  by  the  reputation  of  those  qualities 
Iwhich  have  procured  their  election ;  by  their  eloquence  and  courage, 
Itlieir  superior  wisdom  in  council,  and  skilful  enterprise  in  arms. 
iTlie  condition  of  woman — that  great  line  of  distinction  which  will 
lusually  illustrate  the  extremes  and  intermediate  stages  of  refine- 
Iment  and  barbarism — is  low  among  the  Indians.  Our  readers 
Iwill  easily  believe  that  we  are  not  afflicted  with  any  Rousseau- 
llike  sentimentality  for  savage  life,  and  may  therefore  credit  us 
pen  we  say,  that  the  youthful  squaw  exhibits,  in  her  ordinary 
Jappearance,  a  persuasive  gentleness  of  demeanour,  a  winning  de- 
licacy and  very  often  a  beauty  of  figure  and  countenance  joined  to 
I  softness  of  voice  peculiarly  pleasing ;  and  that  there  is  about  her 
la  quiet  submissiveness  which,  betraying  the  habitual  endurance  of 
loppression,  interests  us  in  her  fate.  When  the  straggling  Indian 
lis  met  with  his  family  upon  a  journey,  he  is  sure  to  be  found 
jstriding  foremost,  with  his  rifle  on  his  shoulder,  unincumbered  by 
laiiy  part  of  the  household  burthen,  and,  if  he  expects  to  encounter 
Istrangers,  dressed  in  his  buffalo  robe,  and  ornamented  with  feathers 
jaiid  tinsel  in  his  gayest  style.  But  behind  him  walks,  or  rather 
jruns,  his  squaw,  with  difliculty  keeping  pace  with  him,  and  bending 
luiuler  the  weight  of  the  M'hole  family  stock  of  domestic  utensils. 
jPerhaps  a  nurseling  infant  is  wrapped  in  skins,  and  strapped  on  a 
Itliin  flat  board  to  her  back;  and  at  her  side  elder  chddren  are 
Idiiiging  to  the  skirts  of  her  blanket. 

The  men,  regarding  themselves  as  the  lords  of  the  earth,  look 

lioMii  upon  their  squaws  as  an  inferior  order  of  beings,  especially 

fcivcn  to  them  by  the  Great  Spirit  to  rear  up  their  fannlies,  to 

llake  charge  of  and  to  conduct  the  daily  aflairs  of  their  Iiousl holds, 

laiid  to  perform,  in  short,  every  kind  of  domestic  labour  and  menial 

drudirerv. 
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(1ru(l};(Mv.     It  is  the  duty  of  thr  squaws  to  jro  out  into  tlio  \\um\A 
for  tiu>  ^anir  which  the  lucii  have  kilh'd,  to  pack  it  and  to  hriii<r  ^ 
homo;  for  these  matters  are  heneath  the  (iij^iiitv  of  the  hiiiitirs, 
Assisted  by  the  chikh'eii  of  both  sexes,  tiie  women  phuit,  ( iilii\;ii, , 
and  {gather  in  the  crops  of  corn  and  vej;etahles  and  tobacio;  tli(\ 
coHect  wihi  rice,  nuts,  plums,  grapes  and  other  fruits  which  un 
found  fjrowinj;  spontaneously  in  the  woods;  they  carry  wood  ami 
water,  dress  buti'alo  robes  and  other  skins,  manufacture  poitciv.j 
h'^i^iiis,  and  mocassins  for  the  feet;    and  tlu-y  pound  tlic  con 
nuike  maple  suirar,  and  prepare  and  cook  the  food.     The  ntiii,| 
nourishing*'  their  pride  and  their  cruelty,  will  not  share  the  hurllii'iij 
of  the  least  of  these  ottices  with  the  Mcaker  and  all  enduriii;;  si\,| 
Yet  Hunter  says,  that  they  are  kind  protectors;  that,  except  wlui 
maddened  by  liquor,  they  are  never  known  to  strike  a  woman ;  audi 
that  the  wouumi  cheerfully  p<'rform   all  the  duties  imposid  ii|i(iii 
them,  and  do  not  consider  their  lot  more  severe  than  that  of  lliel 
men.     No  state  of  society  is  in  his  opinion  more  generally  ex('iii|it[ 
from  strife  and  contention  between  husband  and  wiie  than  that  dfl 
the  rod  people.    Of  the  progress  of  Indian  courtship  we  shall  gi\t'| 
his  owu  account. 

*  When  ;i  young  Indian  becomes  uttachcd  to  a  female,  he  does  noil 
frc(Hiont  the  lodge  of  her  parents,  or  visit  her  elsewhere,  oftener,  lur-f 
haps,  than  he  would,  provided  no  such  attachment  existed.  \V'eie  licl 
to  pursue  an  opposite  course  before  he  had  acquired  either  the  repiitatioiil 
of  a  warrior  or  hunter,  and  sutler  his  attachments  to  be  known  or  sus-j 
pcctcd  by  any  personal  attention,  he  would  l)e  sure  to  sutfer  the  puiiifulf 
mortilication  of  a  rejection  ;  he  would  become  the  derision  of  the  wiih 
riors,  and  the  conteuq)t  of  the  squaws.  On  meeting,  however,  she  is  tLia 
first,  excepting  the  elderly  people,  who  engages  his  respectful  and  V\m 
iiu|uiries ;  after  which  no  conversation  passes  between  them,  excciil  itl 
be  with  the  language  of  the  eyes,  which,  even  among  savages,  is  iln-l 
([ucut,  and  appears  to  be  well  understood. 

*  The  next  indication  of  serious  intentions  on  the  part  of  the  youn;; 
Indian  is  his  assumption  of  more  industrious  habits.     He  rises  by  dny 
break,  and,  with  his  gun  or  bow,  visits  tiie  woods  and  prairies,  in  scarctij 
of  the  most  rare  and  esteemed  game.     He  endeavours  to  acquire  thecha-f 
racter  of  an  expert  and  industrious  hunter,  and,  whenever  success  liui 
crowned  his  eti'orts,  never  fails  to  send  the  parents  of  tiie  ol)jcct  of  liii 
affections  some  of  the   choicest  he  has  procured.     His  mother  is  gciicj 
rally  the  bearer,  ami  she  is  sure  to  tell  from  what  source  it  comes,  anil 
to  dilate  largely  on  the  merits  and  excellencies  of  her  son.     The  girl,  oil 
her  part,  exercises  all  her  skill  in  preparing  it  for  food,  and,  wlicu  it  il 
cooked,  fre([uently  sends  some  of  the  most  delicious  pieces,  acconij)aiiic(| 
by   other  small   presents,   such  as   nuts,    mocassins,  &c.  to  lier  lovcrl 
These  neg(iciations  are  ustially  carried  on  by  the  mothers  of  the  rcspcctivf 
parties,  who  consider  them  confidential,  and  seldom  divulge  thcin  cvd 
to  the  remaining  pareuts,  except  one  or  both  of  the  candidates  shonlil'i 
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the  offspring  of  a  chief,  when  a  deviation  from  thisi  practice  is  exacted, 
and  generally  observed.  After  an  Indian  has  acquired  the  reputation  of 
II  warrior,  expert  hunter,  or  swift  riuuier,  he  htis  little  need  of  minor  qua- 
lifications, or  of  much  address  or  formality  in  forming;  his  matrimouiul 
views.  The  young  squaws  sometimes  discover  their  attachment  to  tiiose 
they  love,  by  some  act  of  tender  regard  j  hut  more  frctiueutly  tlirough 
the  kind  offices  of  a  confidant  or  friend.  iSuch  overtures  generally  suc- 
ceed :  but,  should  they  fail,  it  is  by  no  means  considered  disgraceful,  or 
in  the  least  disadvantageous  to  the  female  ;  on  the  contrary,  should  the 
object  of  her  afl'ections  have  distinguished  himself,  especially  in  battle, 
tihe  is  the  more  esteemed,  on  account  of  the  judgment  she  displayed  in 
her  partiality  for  a  respectable  and  brave  warrior.  — pp.  235 — 237. 

Polygamy,  that  prevailing  vice  in  every  country  which  Christi- 
anity does  not  bless,  exists  among  the  Indian  nations,  and  is  tole- 
rated to  any  extent  commensurate  with  the  means  which  a  husband 
may  possess  for  subsisting  his  family.  These  in  the  cases  of  ordi- 
nary warriors  would  appear,  however,  to  restrain  the  practice ; 
and  even  to  render  it  uncommon.  Where  it  is  found,  the  dif- 
ferent wives  live  in  contiguous  lodges,  fulfil  their  matrimonial 
I  duties  separately,  occasionally  visit  each  other,  and  generally 
maintain  the  most  friendly  terms.  The  chief  or  warrior  takes  up 
his  residence  with  the  one  he  most  esteems,  and  only  leaves  her  to 
I  reside  with  the  next  in  favour,  during  the  periods  of  her  pref-.nancy 
and  lactation.  The  one  with  whom  the  husband  resides  coi.siders 
it  her  duty  and  interest,  and  is  ambitious,  to  discharge  all  tlic  of- 
fices pertaining  to  a  wife,  as  far  as  aft'ects  his  comfort  and  couve- 
vience;  and  any  interference  with  her  on  the  part  of  his  other 
Iwives,  except  in  cases  of  sickness  or  inability,  is  regarded  as  a  just 
[cause  of  oHence. 

The  power  of  divorce  is  common  to  both  sexes ;  but  as  the 

I  squaws  consider  celibacy  or  widowhood,  a  disgrace  and  misfortune, 

jit  is  probable  they  seldom  claim  the  right  of  separation.     We 

think  an  Indian  once  accounted  admirably  to  Hecke welder  for  the 

happiness  of  the  matrimonial  state  among  his  people. 

'  An  aged  Indian,  who  for  many  years  had  spent  much  of  his  time 
I  among  the  white  people  both  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  one  day, 
labout  the  year  1770,  observed,  that  the  Indians  had  not  only  a  much 
jeasier  way  of  getting  a  wife  than  the  whites,  but  were  also  more  certain 
lof  getting  a  goorf  one;  "for,"  (said  he,  in  his  broken  English)  "white 
liuan  court,— rourt, — may  be  one  whole  year ! — may  be  two  years  before 
[he  marry ! — well !  may  be  then  got  very  good  wife — but  may  be  not  ! 
Imay  be  very  cross ! — well  now,  suppose  cross !  scold  so  soon  as  get  awake 
lio  the'^ft^rning  !  scold  all  day !  scold  until  sleep  ! — all  one ;  he  must 
keep  AiM>«hite  people  have  law  foroidding  throwing  away  wife,  be  he 
lever  so  cross'.!  must  keep  him  always !  Well !  how  does  Indian  do  ? 
Iludian  when  fee  see  industrious  squaw,  which  he  like,  he  go  to  him,  place 
[his  two  forefi^ers  close  aside  each  other,  make  two  look  like  one— look 
VOL.  xxxij^ifo.  Lxi.  o  squaw 
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M|\iinv  ia  tlic  faco  — see  him  Muilo  — wliiili   is  uU  imc  he  swys  i/r\!  s,,  i,, 
take //»;// lumic — no  (laiifjtr  it'  he  he  l•n»^s  !   no!   no!   Mjuaw  know  (,„ 
well  wliat  Indian  do  it'  /«■  cross, — throw  /liin  away  and  take  anothir! 
.sc|uaw  love  toeatnieaf. !   no  husband!   no  meat!   scjuaw  do  every  ihin^tD 
jdeasc  husband  !   he  do  the  same  to  please  8(|uuw  !  live  happy  !'  —  p.  l(i|, 

I'orinorly,  if  wiuit  tlu'  Indians  say  may  be  rt'lied  upon,  ilhuiti- 

mate  births  seliloin  occurred  in  anyof  their  tril)cs,  before  tlu;  wliitt; 

people  appeared  amonj;  them.      But  however  this  may  have  Ikmh, 

the  Indian  \vomen  are  certaitdy  not  «)ver  ri<»i(lly  virtuous;  f<ii  ;i 

female  may  be<-ome  a  mother  out  of  wedlock  without  diminishin,^ 

her  chance  of  a  subsequent  matrimonial  alliame,  if  her  paruiiiuur 

be  of  respe<;table  standin<;.      Hut  the  custom  of  early  marriaps 

renders  such  instances  unfrentient,  and  besides,  abortives  are  usul, 

Jealousy  is  little  felt  among  tne  warrir#rs,  and  tlury  arc  occasioiiallv 

known  to  connnit  their    wives   to  the   temporary  possession  of 

friends  and  guests :  still  however  they  claim  the  sole  disposal  of 

their  persons,  and  regard  a  voluntary  indulgence  of  incontinma' 

on  the  part  of  a  married  squaw  as  an  unpardonabh;  otl'ence,  ulndi 

is  for  the  most  part  punished  by  repudiation.    Mr.  Hunter  nuiilioiis 

one  instance  in  which  th<^  outraged  husband  took  the  life  of  liix 

frail  partner.     •  He  was  himself  an  eye-witness  of  her  oflfence;  lie 

loved  and  never  suspected;  anger  for  the  moment  triumphed ovrr 

reason ;  he  directed  his  tomahawk,  antl  the  blow  was  unerring.' 

However  hunumity  may  shudder  at  the  numerous  instances  of 

ferocity  in  the  warfare  of  the  North  American  tribes,  it  is  ini- 

])()ssible  not  to  admirt;  the  enthusiastic    devotion  to  the  cause  of] 

his  nation,  the  unbeinling  heroism  and  constancy  under  sntleriii'j 

Mhich  characterize  the  Indian  warrior.     He  knows  that  tin;  pn 

servatioM  of  his  hunting  groiuuls,  the  existence  of  his  family,  and 

the   security  of  his  nation   against  surrounding  tribes,  dcpenil 

sohdy  upon  personal   courage  and  martial  skill.     He  is  taii<r|i 

that  his  reputation  here  and  his  happiness  hereafter  will  be  iiu  ;i 

sured  by  his  achievements ;  he  is  respected  by  his  brethren,  am 

held  in  estimation  by  the  wonien,  only  in  proportion  as  he  is  hia\ 

and  high-minded.     To  manilest  any  deficiency  in  firnmess  and  (ii 

dmance  of  pain,  is  to  degrade  himsilf  to  a  squaw .     The  inHueiu 

of  such   opinions  pervades  his  whole  nature,  and  is  sonietimei 

very  curiously  illustrated  even  in  Ins  bearing  towards  the  biiiti 

creation.     Hence  his  respect  for  the  rattle-snake,  \\hicli  has  b(( 

mistaken  for  a  superstitious  veneration : — an  imputation  repelh 

by  Hunter  with  a  warmth,  which  might  create  a  smile  at  his  /t 

to  remove  the  charge  of  idolatry  fiom  his  red  brethren.     The  hi' 

dians  believe  that  the  notice  wnich  the  rattle  gives  of  its  apjuoaelii 

is  int«'n(led  by  the  snake  as  a  warning  to  its  enemy.     Tluy  eoii' 

strue  this  into  a  proof  of  magnanimity  in  the  reptile,  and,  fn>i 

th>"il 
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their  admirntion  of  this  imaginary  quality,  will  seldom  destroy  it. 
Ileckewelder   relates   two    anecdotes   which   exemplify   hoth   a 
Uiniilar  feeling  and  the  opinion  of  the  Indians,  that  the  whole  ani- 
jnial  creation  are  gifted  with  understanding.     We  select  one. 

'The  Indian  includes  nil  savage  heasts  within  the  number  of  his  ene- 
iffltM.  This  is  by  no  means  a  njetaphorical  or  figurative  expression,  but 
is  used  m  a  literal  sense,  as  will  appear  from  what  I  am  going  to  relate. 
A  Delaware  hunter  once  shot  a  huge  bear,  and  broke  its  back-bone. 
The  animal  fell,  and  set  up  a  most  plaintive  cry,  something  like  that  of 
the  panther  when  he  is  hungry.  The  hunter,  instead  of  giving  him  ano- 
Ilhersliot,  came  up  close  to  him,  and  addressed  him  in  these  words  : — 
rilark  ye  !  bear;  you  are  a  coward,  and  no  warrior,  as  you  pretend  to 
Ibe.  Were  you  a  warrior  you  would  show  it  by  your  firnmcss,  and  not 
Icry  and  whimper  like  an  old  woman.  V'ou  know,  bear,  that  our  tribes 
jare  at  war  with  each  other,  and  that  your's  was  the  aggressor.  You 
jhavc  found  the  Indians  too  powerful  for  you,  and  you  have  gone  sneak- 
ling  about  in  the  woods  stealing  their  hogs }  perhaps  at  tliis  time  you 
Ihave  hog's  flesh  in  your  belly.  Had  you  conquered  me  I  would  have 
jboroe  it  with  courage,  and  died  like  a  brave  warrior  j  but  you,  bear,  sit 
Ithere  and  cry,  and  disgrace  your  tribe  by  your  cowardly  conduct."  I 
jwas  present  at  the  delivery  of  this  curious  invective  j  when  the  hunter 
Ibad  dispatched  the  bear,  I  asked  him  how  he  thought  the  poor  animal 
Icould  understand  what  he  had  said  to  it  >  *•  Oh !"  said  he,  in  answer, 
I"  the  bear  understood  me  v^ry  well ;  did  you  not  observe  how  ashamed 
Ike  looked  while  I  was  upbraiding  him  V ' — p.  182. 

This  instance,  ludicrous  as  it  is,  developes  a  great  deal  of  Iii- 

Idian  character,  for  it  shows  exactly  the  sentiments  which  inspire 

ke  captive  warrior  to  meet  the  agony  of  his  death-scene,  and  the 

£cumulatii.n  of  protracted  torments,  with  incredible  resolution 

nd  composure.     Hunter  describes  at  length  some  of  these  suf- 

lerings.     Prisoners  who  arc  condenmed  to  death,  he  says— 

f endure  with  great  magnanimity  the  most  cruel  tortures  which  revenge 
an  invent.      They  are  generally  bound  hand  and  foot,  sometimes  to- 
other, and  at  others  to  separate  posts  or  trees,  and  burned  with  small 
bieces  of  touchwood,  pierced  with  goads,  and  whipped  with  briars  or 
ppinous  shrubs,  at  different  intervals,  so  ta  to  protract  the  periods  of 
heir  tortures.     These  victims  to  a  mistaken  policy,  during  their  suffer- 
pngs,  recount  in  an  audible  and  manly  voice,  and  generally  with  vehe- 
uent  eloquence,  all  their  valorous  deeds  of  former  times,  and  particu- 
larly those  which  they  have  performed  against  their  persecutors.     They 
ontrast  the  bravery  of  their  own  people  with  the  squaw-like  conduct  of 
iieir  enemies :  they  say  that  they  have  done  their  duty;  that  the  fortune 
war  happened  to  be  against  them ;  and  that  they  are  only  hastened 
nio  more  delightful  hunting  grounds  than  those  they  possess  here,  by 
quaws  who  are  incapable  of  appreciating  the  merits  of  brave  warriors. 
«  they  grow  feeble  from   suffering  they  sing  their  death-songs,  and 
JBnally  expire,  without  discovering  the  slightest  indication  of  the  pains 
fliey  endure.     In  these  executions  the  prisoners  often  make  use  of  the 
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most  provoking  language,  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  shorten  the  period 
of  their  tortures  and  they  generally  succeed  j  for  the  outraged  jjaitv, 
unable  to  resist  the  desire  of  revenge,  dispatch  them  at  once  with  tlic 
tomahawk,  or  some  other  deadly  weapon.' — pp.  329,  330. 

A  watchful  care,  and  a  fortunate  degree  of  influence,  over  our 
Indian  allies,  prevented  the  infliction  ot  such  enormities  in  ilie 
Canadian  war,  and  after  the  moment  of  slaughter  in  action,  the  j 
Indians  yielded  their  prisoners  to  our  ransom.    But  an  occui niict' 
in   August,  1813,  after  a  skirmish  with  the  Americans  on  the  I 
Miami  river,  proved  that  the  deiith-song  of  the  Indian  warrior  is 
no  fiction.     A  Winnebago  chief,  about  forty  years  of  age,  haitj 
been  brought  in  mortally  wounded,  by  a  rifle  ball,  in  the  breast. 
He  was  found  in  his  wigwam  surrounded  by  his  family,  andthel 
group  might  have  aflorded  a  striking  subject  for  the  pencil.    lle| 
was  seated  over  the  embers  of  his  Are,  his  arms  on  his  knees,  sup- 
porting his  head.     The  blood  was  dripping  from  his  wound  intul 
the  ashes,  and  without  evincing  any  symptoms  of  his  pain,  he 
was  pouring  out  his  death  chaunt,  in  a  low,  but  firm  and  audible 
tone  of  recitative.     Its  subject  was  explained  by  Mr.  Kobeit 
Dickson,  superintendant  of  the  Mississippi  Indians,  who  \va»,[ 
with  others,  a  witness  of  the  scene,  to  be,  that  he  died  in  aidingi 
his  great  father  over  the  water*  against  the  Long  Knives  ;  that  hel 
was  satistied  that  it  was  so ;  and  that  he  knew  that  his  great  fatherj 
would  protect  his  red  children. 

The  service  which  his  tribe  and  their  kindred  nations  rendered 
to  our  cause  in  the  campaigns  of  1812  and  1813,  on  the  westtriJ 
frontiers  of  Canada,  was  indeed  most  essential.  The  share  of  thef 
Indians  in  the  defeat  of  their  and  our  enemy  in  that  quaiterj 
formed  probably  some  of  the  last  exploits  which  fate  had  resened 
for  these  red  children  of  the  lake  and  forest ;  and  we  therefore 
feel  it  in  some  measure  a  just  tribute  to  their  merits  to  record  i 
few  of  them  here.t  For  their  truth  w  i'  will  pledge  oiirselves,  aiiilj 
indeed,  they  are  capable  of  being  authenticated  by  nunit'rou| 
living  witnesses. 

When  the  North  American  Indians  are  spoken  of  without  rt fe 
rence  to  the  seats  of  their  existence,  their  character  may  be  rcprel 
sented  under  the  extremes  of  imbecility  and  hardihood.    It  is  iml 
possible  to  conceive  human  nature  lower  in  the  scale  of  depruvill 
than  in  the  case  of  the  few  tribes  who  have  escaped  externiinaf 
tion,  to  live  among  the  Canadians  and  people  of  the  Unite^ 
States.     Utterly  sunk  in   filth  and  intemperance,  they  have  no 
preserved  one  spark  of  the  warlike  spirit  of  their  fathers;  and  rd 
senible  the  hardy  and  untameable  bands  who  so  long  rcsistoil  tlij 

*  The  Iiidhiii  term  fur  our  iiioiuirch. 

■\  See  'I1ic  Lucubrutiuii^i  of  IJuiiiphro)'  lluveliii.' 
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colonists  of  the  New  World,  as  little  as  the  Sybarite  did  the 
Spartan,  or  as  they  do  the  tribes  who  still  maintain  their  indepen- 
dence and  bravery  in  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi.     Just 
ill  proportion  as  the  different  tribes,  who  extend  from  Montreal, 
ill  Canada,  to  that  river,  are  less  in  the  bosom  of  European  set- 
tlements, do  they  rise  in  character,  or  rather  remain  with  most 
features  of  resemblance  to  the  old  fathers  of  their  forests.     Of 
the  Indian  people  generally,  as  our  allies  in  the  late  war  in  Ame- 
rica, those  dwelling  in  Lower  Canada  were  entirely  useless ;  the 
ars  of  age,  hiulBsix  nations  higher  up,  in  the  country  lying  between 'the  lakes  Hu- 
lU,  in  the  bivast.Bron  and  Ontario,  were  of  some  service;  but  to  the  tribes  at  the 
s  family,  andtheBliead  of  Lake  Erie,  on  the  western  shores  of  Huron,  and  from 
the  pencil.    lleBthence  towards  the  Mississippi,  is  the  preservation  of  Upper  Ca- 
ll his  knees,  sup-Bnada,  m  the  first  years  of  the  war,  mainly  to  be  attributed, 
his  wound  iiitol    Uhen,  in  1812,  hostilities  commenced  between  Great  Britain 
of  his  painJioBaiid  America,  several  of  the  Indian  tribes  were  already  at  war 
firm  and  audibleBwith  the  United  States;  and  others  hastened  to  join  thein  when 
by  Mr.  KobeitBthey  found  a  prospect  of  success  from  the  co-operatio  i  of  the 
dians,  who  was.Bliiitish.     The  Indian  nations  are  not  wanting  in  sagacity  to  dis- 
le  died  in  aidiiigBcover,  that  nothing  short  of  their  extermination  will  complete  the 
Knives  ;  that  heBicws  of  the  American  government ;  and  self-preservation  and  the 
t  his  great  fatherBthirst  of  revenge  united  the  majority  of  the  tribes  in  the  desire  of 
nseizing  any  favourable  occasion  of  exertion  against  their  common 
nemy.     The  country  which  the  great  body  of  the  northern  In- 
:in  people  had  yet  been  suffered  to  retain,  extended  from  the 
[wstern  frontier  of  Canada,  along  the  shores  of  the  vast  lakes  of 
hiron,  Michigan,  and  Supv\ior,  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  Mis- 
issippi.     The  tribes  nearest  to  our  possessions  were  naturally  the 
rst  to  join  us.     The  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  a  few  Poottawatta- 
ies  and  Winnebagos,  were  earliest  in  co-operating  with  us  in 
e  summer  of  1812;  and  they  commenced  by  closing  round  the 
ear  of  the  American  force  wliich,  under  General  Hull,  had  en- 
ered  Canada  from  the  north-western  frontier.     They  began  to 
collect  in  numbers  in  the  country  behind  Detroit,  from  whence 
Hull  had  already  advanceii  in  prosecution  of  his  invasion  ;  and  the 
lews  of  their  motionb  seems  at  once  to  have  paralysed  him.     He 
ell  back  into  Detroit,  and  not  daring  to  attempt  a  retreat  through 
caped  exteriniiia    lie  line  on  which  they  had  assembled,  he  remained  passive  until 
e  of  the  IJnitei    lis  surrender  to  a  few  hundred  British  regulars  and  Canadian 
ce,  they  have  no    iiilitia.     This  well  known  event,  and  the  occupation  of  the  Mi- 
r  fathers ;  and  «    higan  country,  of  which  Detroit  is  the  capital,  opened  a  direct 
)  lonir  resisted  tli^oinmunication  with  the  settlements  of  the  different  tribes,  and 
pidly  promoted  our  alliance  with  them. 

It  is  not  necessarv  to  prove  in  this  place,  for  the  fiftieth  time, 
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Against  them,  as  against  us,  the  Americans  had  been  the  real] 
aggressors ;  their  furious  war  with  the  tribes  had  broken  out  Ion 
before  the  commencement  of  hostilities  in  Canada,  and  the  con 
test,  for  the  preservation  of  the  Indian  territory  and  our  posses 
sions,  was  ahke  wholly  defensive.     If  the  mode  of  warfare  of  th 
Indians  was  ferocious,  that  of  the  enemy  with  whom  we  had  t 
contend  was  equally  so.     Every  man  who   has  served  in  thai 
country  can  attest  the  fact,  that  the  Kentuckians  invariably  carr 
the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  into  action,  and  are  dexterous  ii 
using  them.     It  is  well  authenticated,  that  the  iirst  scalp  takeu  i 
the  late  war  was  torn  from  the  head  of  a  lifeless  Indian  by  thi 
teeth  of  a  captain  in  the  American  service.     This  wretch,  whoa 
name  was  M'Culloch,  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  on  the  5th  o| 
August,  1812,  and  in  his  pocket  was  found  a  letter  to  his  wit' 
boasting  that,  on  the   15th  of  the  preceding  month,  a  few  day 
after  the  opening  of  the  war,  when  an  Indian  had  been  killed  oi 
the  river  Canard  and  was  found  scalped,  he  had  performed  tin 
exploit.     It  would  surely  have  been  a  despicable  submission  t 
the  mawkish  sensibility  of  our  patriots,  to  have  rejected  the  c 
operation  of  the  Indians  in  repelling  an  invading  enemy,  who  a| 
least  equalled  them  in  their  most  blood-thirsty  qualities.    Ifw 
had  refused  their  aid,  and  they  had  still  continued  the  contei 
with  success,  there  would  have  been  no  restraint  upon  them ;  am 
the  exertions  of  our  officers,  which  so  generally  obtained  quart 
for  the  prisoners  who  fell  into  their  hands,  could  not  have  arrestei 
the  course  of  Indian  vengeance ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  if  thi 
Uiuted  States  had  prevailed  over  the  tribes,  their  union  with  thi 
conquerors  against  us  would  have   become   the  price  of  thcl 
peace.     The  efforts  which  were  actually  made  by  the  Aniericai 
to  induce  the  Indians  to  join  their  standard,  afforded  sufticie 
evidence  of  their  inclinations  on  this  subject. 

If  circumstances  thus  fully  justified  our  alliance  with  the  la 
dian  nations,  self-preservation  rendered  it  indispensible.  Besid 
our  vast  numerical  inferiority  to  the  enemy  in  the  first  years  oft 
war,  it  is  no  reflection  upon  the  high  character  of  our  troops 
observe,  that  in  the  western  parts  of  Upper  Canada,  where  tl 
country  is  very  partially  inhabited,  and  still  covered  with  boundlei 
forests,  they  are  neither  calculated  by  their  hal  >>  nor  discipliii 
t»  contend  with  the  rifleman  of  Kentucky.  And  here  the  Indiai 
have  as  much  advantage  over  the  Kentuckian,  ^s  the  latter 
over  the  Britis'u  soldier;  the  assistance  of  those  warriors  wi 
therefore  invaluable  to  us.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  impossible  t 
any  one,  who  had  never  witnessed  it,  to  form  an  adequate  couce 
tion  of  the  appalling  nature  of  a  conflict  with  the  Indian  on  In 
proper  theatre,  among  the  dark  forests  of  his  native  land.    To  th 
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Americans,  in  the  events  of  1812  and  181.1,  on  our  noith-wostcrn 
frontier,  the  Indians  were  the   same  terrific  and  invisible  foe  that, 
sixty  years  before,  had  struck  horror  and  dismay  into  the  followers 
of  Bradttock.     The  Indian  standard  of  glory  is  the  inflicti(m  of  the 
severest  loss   upon  an  enemy,  with  the  least  possible  injury  to 
himself.     It  is  therefore  a  point  of  honour  with  him,  in  action,  to 
cover  his  person  most  eftectually  from  observation ;  he  never  fires 
without  changing  his  position ;  and  his  aim  is  so  fatal,  that,  at 
every  flash,  he  brings  a  victim  to  the  ground.     Bodies  of  Indians 
have  thus  been  engaged  for  hours  in  the  woods,  without  shewing 
a  man  of  the  force  which  has  dealt  death  among  their  enemy.    So 
overpowering  and  awful   is  the  solemn  gloom  of  an  Americi'n 
forest,  that  to  an  European,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  tho 
effect  is  a  strange  sensation  of  loneliness  and  inability  to  move  in 
any  direction  without  being  immediately  bewildered;  and,  if  the 
American  settler  be  infinitely  more  habituated  to  the  scene,  it 
must  yet  have  possessed  no  common  terrors  even  for  him,  when 
every  stump  and  tangled  thicket,  in  front,  in  rear,  and  around 
liiin,  was  in  turn  the  lair  of  the  crafty  Indian.     A  circumstance 
which  occurred  in  the  fir'^^t  month  of  the  war,  will  afford  some 
idea  of  the  dexterity  of  the  native  wirrrior  in  skirmish.     After 
Hull's  advance  into  Canada,  the  little  river  Canard  for  some  time 
separated  (mr  troops  from  the  enemy;  its  banks  were  overgrown 
with  long  rushes   atul   rank  grass,   and   the  Indians,  frequently 
•  tossing  it   in  their  canoes,  found  cover  to  watch  every  motion  of 
the  enemy's  outposts.     One  morning,  a  small  piquet  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  Americans  were  sent  forward  to  the  river  to  reconnoitre, 
and  were  observed  in  their  advance  by  a  single  Indian,  who  lay 
(oucealed  among  the  rushes.     He  marked  out  one  of  the  party, 
tired,  and  killed  him.     While  the  smoke  of  his  rifie  was  dissipat- 
ing, lie  had  already  crept  round  to  the  rear  of  the  piquet,  who  had 
just  time  to  pour  a  volley  into  the  spot  which  he  had  quitted, 
when  a  second  shot  from"  behind  them  brought  another  of  their 
(Mupanions  to  the  earth.     The  fire  of  the  party  was  ineffectually 
epeated,  and  innnediately  followed  by  a  third  bullet,  as  deadly  as 
le  two  first,  from   an  opposite  quarter.— Then,  believing  them- 
frlvr-s  surrounded,  and  panic  struck  at  the  unerring  discharge  of 
li-ir  enemv,  the  party  precipitately  retreated,  ami  left  the  field  to 

ih  Indian. 

The  surrender  of  Hull  had  been  shortly  preceded  by  the  acces- 
sio.  of  the  tribe  of  Wvandots,  or  Huron  Indians,  to  our  alliajue. 
luhbiting  the  banks  \)f  the  Detroit  river,  or  strait,  these  people 
fon,  a  sin^gular  exception  to  the  degeneracy  which  usually  attends 
llie  iitercourse  of  the  Indian  with  the  white.  The  Wvandots  have 
iill  tie  ener^n'  of  the  savage  warrior,  with  the  iuleiligeuce  and  do- 
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cility  of  civilized  troops.  They  are  Christians,  and  remarkahlo  for 
oidnly  and  inoffensive  conduct;  but,  as  enemies,  they  were 
ainonjT  the  most  dreadful  of  their  race.  They  were  all  mounted; 
frarloss,  active,  and  enterprising;  to  contend  with  them  in  the 
forest  was  hopeless,  and  to  avoid  their  pursuit  impossible.*  They 
were  led  by  Roundhead,  who,  next  to  the  celebrated  Tecunithe, 
vv:is  the  most  distinguished  and  useful  of  all  the  Indian  chiefs. 
lie  was  a  firm  friend  to  the  British  alliance,  and  his  death  (from 
natural  causes)  in  the  autumn  of  1813^  was  a  serious  loss  to  our 
a  Hairs. 

How  materially  the  Indian  body  contributed  to  the  surprise 
and  total  destruction  of  the  American  corps  of  General  Winches- 
ter, which,  after  Hull's  surrender,  was  advancing  against  the  same 
frontier  in  the  winter  of  1812-13,  is  already  sufficiently  known. 
7'hat  brilliant  affair  was,  however,  preceded  by  an  act  of  daring 
resolution  on  the  part  of  an  Indian,  which  deserves  to  be  recorded. 
\\  liile  the  Americans  were  lying,  before  their  defeat,  in  their  qiiar- 
ttMs  at  Frenchtown,  the  native  warriors  were  ever  hovering  about 
them;  and  one  evening,  at  nightfall,  a  single  Indian  silently  and 
deliberately  entered  the  place  unobserved,  and  lurked  at  the  door 
of  a  house  in  which  were  several  of  the  enemy's  officers,  until  one 
of  them  came  out,  Mhen  he  stretched  him  lifeless  by  a  blow  on  the 
head  from  his  tomahawk,  scalped  him,  and  bore  otf  the  trophy  to 
his  associates  in  triumph. 

After  Winchester's  defeat  and  capture,  the   next  service  in 
w  hich  the  British  and  Indian  forces  co-operated  was  the  siege  of 
J'ort  Meigs,  situated  on  the  American  shores  of  Lake  Erie.     The 
number  of  native  warriors  who  had  appeared  in  arms  against 
Hull's  and  Winchester's  troops  had  never  exceeded  five  hundred; 
but  such  was  now  the  eft'ect  upon  the  general  mind  of  their  nation,  j 
of  the  success  of  the  British  on  these  occasions,  that,  in  the  expe- 
dition against  Fort  Meigs,  full  twelve  hundred  of  their  fighting 
men  were  present.     It  is  not  our  intention  to  repeat  with  minuter 
iiess  the  events  which  attended  the  siege  of  Fort  Meigs.     The  jjan 
rison  of  that  fortress  was  as  numerous  as  the  united  European  aiii 
Indian  force  of  the  assailants;  yet  such  was  the  dread  with  wlii(/i 
late  events  had  inspired   the  enemy,  that  they  tamely  suffer'<l 
themselves  to  be  shut  up  within  their  works.     In  the  investnMit 
Mhich    followed,   the    Indians   were  eminently  useful,   for   l/ey 
watched  the  enemy  in  a  manner  which  might  have  shamed  the 

*  At  tlie  flcstriiclion  of  Winchrstcr's  corps  of  1.300  men,  at  Frenchtown,  not.bove 
fif(y  escaped  dt^atli,  or  tap  •;,  on  the  field.  Even  thrje  few  were  tracked  thronh  llie 
lore-t  by  the  Wvandots  in  niierring  pursuit.  An  American  oHicerof  the  nunibci  wl""' 
ii/ler  an  anxiotiM  flight  of  sonic  hours,  was  just  congnitulating  liimselfon  his  safet.^^" 
described  liis  consternation  and  horror  at  suddenly  hearing  a  spring  from  the  thfket  in 
his  rear,  and  at  the  same  inslunt  finding  n  red  naked  arm  grasping  his  neck. 
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best  light  troops  in  Europe.     Numerous  inistanceB  occurred  of 
their  characteristic  method  of  warfare,  but  we  shall  select  only  one 
for  mention.     In  the  course  of  the  siege,  a  young  chief  had  ob- 
served a  log  lying  nearly  within  pistol-shot  of  the  works,  and  oppo- 
site to  an  embrasure,  from  whence  a  gun  was  ranging  over  the 
ground  with  mischievous  effect  against  our  approaches.     Before 
daylight,  he  silently  crept  on  his  hands  and  feet  to  this  spot,  and, 
placing  himself  behind  the  log,  calmly  awaited  the  dawn.     He  had 
wounded  one  of  the  enemy  through  the  embrasure  before  he  was 
observed,  and  his  safety  then  depended  upon  his  being  able  to  pre- 
vent the  firing  of  the  gun  above  once  or  twice  during  the  time  he 
was  near  it ;  this  he  effected  by  killing  or  wounding  every  one  that 
appeared  at  the  embrasure.     His  aim  was  perfect,  and  for  a  long 
time  his  position  covered  him  from  the  effects  of  musketry.     But 
the  moment  he  stirred  he  was  exposed ;  and  as  he  was  constantly 
watched  by  numbers  of  the  enemy's  riflemen  from  every  part  of 
the  block-houses  and  works  within  shot,  the  slightest  inadvertent 
motion  would  have  been  fatal  to  him.     He  never  could  leave  this 
post  of  danger  and  fatigue  until  it  was  dark,  and  must  have  suffered 
much  from  the  want  of  food  and  rest.     After  succe  jsfully  maintain- 
ing his  station  during  several  days,  he  was  at  last  struck  by  a  rifle- 
ball,  that  reached  him  through  a  small  opening  between  the  log 
and  the  ground,  occasioned  by  a  bend  in  the  former,  and  which 
might  have  escaped  a  less  skilful  marksman  than  a  Kentuckian. 
He  remained  in  the  same  spot  during  the  rest  of  that  day,  and 
crawled  off  at  night  to  seek  relief  and  repose. 

The  siege  of  Fort  Meigs  had  not  continued  much  above  a 
week,  when  the  enemy  attempted  to  relieve  the  place  by  an  attack 
from  without,  aided  by  a  sortie  of  the  besieged;  and  were  repulsed 
with  dreadful  slaughter,  in  which  the  Indians  greatly  assisted. 
The  garrison  were,  however,  freed  in  a  manner  which  they  could 
not  have  anticipated,  for  the  Indians,  loaded  with  plunder  and  en- 
riched by  the  prisoners  they  had  taken,  could  not  be  induced  to 
rontinue  the  siege,  even  by  the  influence  of  Tecumth^;  nothing 
could  prevent  them  from  returning  to  their  villages,  according  to 
their  invariable  custom  after  victory,  to  enjoy  their  triumph  and 
attend  to  the  recovery  of  their  wounded ;  and  the  British  general, 
tlms  weakened  by  their  desertion,  was  obliged  to  retire  to  his 
liontier. 

The  Indians  regarded  the  indifference  with  which  our  troops 
fearlessly  exposed  themselves  to  fire  with  much  admiration;  but 
tliis  feeling,  notwithstanding,  always  appeared  qualified  with  some 
mixture  of  wonder,  and  perhaps  contempt,  at  our  folly  and  igno- 
rance of  what  they  deemed  the  immutable  principles  of  warfare. 
It  was  customary  for  the  British  to  secure  the  lives  of  prisoners  by 
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paying  head-money  for  every  American  delivered  up  in  safety  liv 
the  Indians,  and  this  measure  was  generally  successful;  but  it 
was  a  point  in  our  military  usages  which,  to  the  simple  minds  of 
our  allies,  was  perfectly  incomprehensible.  They  declared  that  thev 
did  not  understand  why,  when  our  enemies  fell  into  our  hands,  wp 
cherished  and  set  them  at  large  to  tight  against  us  on  a  future  oc- 
casion. 

While  the  expedition  against  Fort  Meigs  was  in  progress,  a 
zealous  and  enterprising  individual  was  labouring  to  give  fresh 
weight  and  extent  to  the  British  alliance  with  the  Indian  nations. 
This  person,  as  we  mentioned  upon  a  former  occasion,  m  as  iMr. 
Robert  Dickson,  a  merchant  settled  in  the  Indian  country;  who 
by  his  upright  dealings  in  trade,  and  yet  more  by  the  firnmcss  and 
intrepidity  of  his  character,  had  so  perfectly  gained  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  tribes  about  the  higher  parts  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, that  he  i)ersuaded  them  to  descend  with  him  to  the  seat  of 
war,  to  take  up  the  hatchet  w  ith  their  British  Father.  Mr.  Dick- 
son arrived  with  his  Indians  at  Detroit  soon  after  the  return  of  the 
British  from  their  exj)edition  into  the  American  territory.  The 
Sawkes,  the  Winnebagos,  the  Minoomonis  (famed  for  their  swift- 
ness), and  the  Sioux,  were  the  principal  tril)es  who  accompanied 
Mr.  Dickson;  and  their  junction  swelled  the  total  of  our  Indian 
force  to  its  maximum  of  '30(X)  warriors.  The  whole  of  this  force, 
without  possessing  any  formally  constituted  leader,  was,  in  fact, 
under  the  absolute  guidance  of  one  man — the  master-spirit  of  his 
race,  the  noble  Tecumthe.  Of  this  highly-gifted  individual,  who, 
it  has  with  truth  been  said,  unit'  d  in  his  person  all  those  heroic 
qualities  which  romance  has  ever  delighted  to  attribute  to  the 
children  of  the  forest,  and  w  ith  them  intelligence  and  feeling  that 
belonged  not  to  the  savage,  we  shall  here  offer  some  slight  ac- 
count. 

Among  the  tribe  of  the  Shawanees,  inhabiting  the  country 
about  one  hundred  miles  to  the  south  of  Lake  Michigan,  were 
two  brothers,  who,  a  few  years  before  our  war  with  the  L  niti  d 
States,  had  gained  great  influence  over  their  fellow  warriors, 
by  qualities  usually  most  valued  in  savage  life.  The  one,  wIk 
had  persuaded  the  tribe  that  he  possessed  what  in  Scotland 
would  have  been  termed  second-sight,  was  known  among  them  hy 
the  name  of  the  Prophet,  and  seems  at  first  to  have  been  the 
^reater  favourite  of  the  two;  the  other,  Tecumth6,  had,  without 
the  aid  of  such  inspiration,  raised  himself  to  the  situation  of  ;i 
chief,  by  his  tried  hardihood,  and  that  natural  superiority  of  genius 
which,  sometimes  in  civilized  communities,  and  almost  always  in 
a  rude  state  of  society,  will  challenge  deference  from  common 
minds.     The  tribe,  under  the  direction  of  the  Prophet,  ventured 
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upon  hostilities  with  their  old  enemy,  the  backsettlors  of  the 
States,  and  for  some  time  carried  on  a  most  harassing  contest 
against  them,  after  the  Indian  mode  of  warfare.  At  length,  how- 
ever, lulled  into  security  by  confidence  in  the  supernatural  powers 
of  their  Prophet,  and  neglecting  that  caution  which  is  generally  so 
marked  a  trait  in  the  Indian  character,  they  were  surprised  by  an 
American  corps  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wabash,  and  almost  annihilated.  Tecumth6,  with  a  small  number 
of  warriors,  escaped  the  massacre;  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
survivors  were  too  few  to  preserve  the  separate  existence  of  a 
tribe;  for,  while  he  swayed  the  whole  Indian  body,  Tecumth6 
could  scarcely  number  a  score  of  immediate  followers  of  his  own 
people. 

Tecumth6  was  among  the  first  of  the  Indians  to  make  common 
interest  with  the  British,  and  he  was  in  arms  in  our  alliance  pre- 
viously to  the  surrender  of  Hull.  His  presence  at  that  period  was 
extremely  serviceable;  but  when  his  ardour  in  the  cause  led  him, 
after  the  Americans  had  capitulated,  to  leave  our  little  army,  and 
traverse  the  Indian  country  for  the  purpose  which  we  before  de- 
scribed, he  did  not  return  to  the  Detroit  in  time  to  share  in  the 
defeat  of  General  Winchester.  When  he  appeared  again  at  the 
British  head-quarters,  some  time  before  the  expedition  against 
Fort  Meigs,  it  was  astonishing  how  soon  it  became  evident  that 
he  was  chief  among  the  chiefs  of  his  countrymen,  and  that  he  in 
some  way  possessed  the  secret  of  swaying  them  all  to  his  purpose. 

As  the  contest  proceeded,  there  were  many  opportunities  of 
observing  the  intelligence  of  Tecumthe,  whose  support  was  so  ne- 
cessary to  gain  the  consent  of  the  Indians  to  any  measure  of  ex- 
pediency, that  he  was  frequently,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Elliot, 
the  Indian  superintendant,  or  one  of  the  officers  of  that  depart- 
ment, brought  to  the  British  general's  table.  His  habits  and  de- 
portment were  perfectly  free  from  whatever  could  give  offence  to 
the  most  delicate  female ;  he  readily  and  cheerfully  accommodated 
himself  to  all  the  novelties  of  his  situation,  and  seemed  amused, 
without  being  at  all  embarrassed  by  them.  He  could  never  be 
induced  to  drink  wine  or  spirituous  liquor;  though,  in  other  re- 
spects, he  fed  like  every  one  else  at  the  table.  He  said  that,  in 
his  early  youth,  he  had  been  greatly  addicted  to  drunkenness — the 
common  vice  of  the  Indian — but  that  he  had  found  its  detri- 
mental effects,  and  had  resolved  never  again  to  taste  any  liquid 
but  water.  That  an  uneducated  person  could  deny  himself  an  in- 
dulgence of  which  he  was  passionately  fond,  and  to  which  no  dis- 
grace was  attached  in  the  opinion  of  his  associates,  proves  that  he 
had  views  and  feelings  to  raise  him  above  the  level  of  an  unen- 
lightened savage.    He  had  probably  anticipated  the  period  when  he 
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was  to  l)e  the  first  man  of  his  nation,  and  knew  that  inteniprranco 
would  disqualify  him  from  holding  such  a  station.  He  eviiK-td 
little  respect  for  the  arts  by  which  the  Prophet  had  governed  his 
unfortunate  tribe,  and  always  spoke  of  him  as  '  his  foolish  bro- 
ther.' He  had  a  son,  a  youth  about  fourteen  or  fifteen;  but 
shortly  before  his  fall,  when  he  seemed  to  have  a  presentiment  of 
what  was  to  occur,  he  strongly  enjoined  his  people  not  to  elect 
that  young  man  for  their  chief;  '  he  is  too  fair  and  like  a  wliite 
man,'  was  his  reason.  Tecumthe  was  not  deficient  in  aifectiun  for 
his  son,  but  he  had  some  prejudice  of  his  nation  against  a  resem- 
blance to  the  European,  the  author  of  all  their  woes;  and  he  sa- 
crificed his  parental  attachment  to  what  he  considered  the  advan- 
tage of  his  people.  In  battle  Tecumthe  was  painted  and  equipped 
like  the  rest  of  his  brethren;  but  otherwise,  his  common  dress  was 
a  leathern  frock  descending  to  the  knees,  and  confined  at  the  w  aist 
by  a  belt;  leggins  and  mocassins  for  the  feet,  of  the  same  mate- 
rial, completed  his  clothing.  He  was  rather  above  the  middle  sta- 
ture; the  general  expression  of  his  features  was  pleasing,  and  his 
eye  was  full  of  fire  and  intelligence. 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  touching  circumstances  which  at- 
tended the  close  of  Tecumthe's  mortal  career.  He  fell,  it  M-ill 
be  remembered,*  in  the  action  at  the  Moravian  Town,  faithful  to 
his  last  hour  to  the  British  alliance,  and  constant  in  his  views  for 
the  deliverance  of  Ihs  red  brethren  from  the  exterminating  policy 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  easy  to  pronounce  from  the  event  as 
Mr.  Hunter  has  done,  without  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  failure, 
that '  the  magnanimous  and  patriotic  designs  of  this  extraordinary 
savage,  as  connected  with  his  own  country,  were  too  vast  for  his 
means  of  execution ;'  but  his  memory  is  still  held  among  the  In- 
dians in  the  most  enthusiastic  veneration :  and  it  is  impossible  to 
contemplate  his  life  and  death,  his  native  talents  and  comprehen- 
sive political  views,  without  the  reflection  that  he  only  wanted  a 
nobler  sphere  and  the  light  of  education,  to  have  won  an  immor- 
tality of  honourable  fame. 

Our  reasons  for  believing  the  extermination  of  all  the  Indian 
nations  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  be  in  rapid  progress,  are 
founded  upon  attentive  observation  of  the  evcL'ts  of  the  last  fifteen 
years.  However  it  may  be  attempted  to  preserve  appearances  by 
fraudulent  and  compulsory  purchases  of  Indian  lands,  and  decla- 
rations of  benevolent  intentions  towards  their  injured  possessors, 
it  has  always  been  the  boast  of  American  policy,  that '  the  Indians 
shall  be  made  to  vanish  before  civilization,  as  Ihe  snow  melts 
before  the  sunbeam.'     How  far  the  practice  has  b«;en  assimilated 
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to  the  design,  may  be  gathered  from  the  butcheiy  by  the  Kcn- 
tiK  kiaiis  of  Indian  families  in  cohl  blood,  after  their  snrprisf  at 
Tippacanoe  on  the  Wabash;  from  massacres  conunitted  by  Cu- 
neral  Harrison's  troops  in  their  attacks  on  the  Indian  settlemciils 
in  the  autumn  of  1812;  from  the  murder,  after  the  aftair  at  the 
Moravian  Town,  of  squaws  and  children,  who  received  no  more 
mercy  than  did  the  wounded  warriors ;  and  froni  the  more  reciMit 
and  authorised  horrors  of  General  Jackson's  Seminole  war,  which 
Mr.  Buchanan  declares  he  has  deemed  it  prudent  to  omit  in  his 
work.*  By  what  degree  of  fair  dealing  the  purchases  of  Indian 
lands  have  been  regulated  since  the  peace,  may  be  learnt  from  an 
abstract  in  Mr.  Buchanan's  work  (p.  lo'i).  By  the  items  in  this 
formal  account  current,  it  appears  that,  to  the  year  1 8'20,  above 
one  hundred  and  ninety  millions  of  acres  had  been  purc/msed  i'loni 
the  Indians,  for  which  they  had  received  in  annuities  something 
more  than  two  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars ! — while  the  prolits 
of  the  republican  government,  in  vending  their  acquisitions  by 
retail,  or  •  the  balance  of  gahi,'  as  Mr.  Buchaiian  calls  it, '  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  in  dealing  with  the  Indians,  *  amount«;d 
to  above  two  hundred  and  thirteen  millions  of  dollars' !  But  if 
even  these  systematic  encroachments  were  wanting,  the  rapidity 
and  violence  with  which  the  tide  of  white  population  sets  westward, 
must  alone  continue  to  sweep  before  it  the  boundary  of  Indian 
rights,  and  to  overwhelm  the  devoted  tribes  with  a  perpetually  ad- 
vancing deluge.  The  superior  physical  strength  of  the  mass  of 
outsettlers,  the  recklessness  of  all  human  restraint  and  compunc- 
tion which  distinguish  that  lawless  and  ferocious  body,  must  doom 
the  victims  of  their  usurpation  to  destruction,  and  speedily  com- 
plete the  wreck  which  the  contamination  of  their  vices  has  already 
ni  part  effected. 

We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  humane  and  praiseworthy  intentions 
by  which  many  benevolent  individuals  and  religious  societies  in 
America  are  now  actuated,  in  labouring  to  atone  for  and  repair 
the  work  of  oppression.  The  Moravians  and  Quakers  deserve,  in 
particular,  to  be  mentioned  with  honour  for  their  exertions ;  but 
It  unfortunately  happens  that  these  good  people  are  more  com- 
mendable for  zeal  than  Judgment.  It  is  not  unnatural,  perhaps, 
to  imagine  that,  as  the  religious  belief  of  the  Indians  is  less  thickly 
clouded  by  gross  superstitions  than  that  of  most  savage  nations, 
their  conversion  to  the  truths  of  Christianity  will  be  the  easier. 
But  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  all  the  traditions,  which  they 

*  It  is  curious  tu  coiiuect  this  caution  un  Mr.  liucliunaii's  part  with  tlie  ussuruncc 
wliicli  almost  immediately  follows  in  the  same  page,  tliat  '  the  kindness  and  civility 
which  he  has  experienced  from  all  ranks  in  the  United  States,  lie  shall  ever  be  ready 
to  uckuowledge.'     And  this  too  is  prudence. 
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piTserve  with  rcniurkable  portiimcity,  and  all  their  bitter  recolloc- 
tioiis,  can  adinoiUMh  tlieiii  only  of  the  wrongs  which  they  have  vw- 
dured,  and  the  vices  which  they  have  observed  in  the  white  peoplf. 

•  The  Indians,'  says  Heckewehler,  *  believe  that  the  Great  Spi- 
rit, knowing  the  wickedness  of  the  white  men,  found  it  necossury 
to  give  them  a  great  book,  and  taught  them  how  to  read  it,  tliut 
they  might  know  and  observe  what  he  wished  them  to  do  and  to 
abstain  from,  lint  they,  the  Indians,  have  no  need  of  any  sik  li 
book  to  let  them  know  the  will  of  their  Maker ;  they  find  it  en- 
graved on  their  own  hearts ;  they  have  had  sufficient  discernment 
given  to  them  to  distinguish  good  from  evil,  and  by  following  that 
guide  they  are  sure  not  to  err.' — •  The  white  men  told  us  a  great 
many  things  which  they  said  were  written  in  the  good  book,  and 
wanted  us  to  believe  it  all.  We  would  probably  have  done  so,  if 
we  had  seen  them  practise  what  they  pretended  to  believe,  and  act 
according  to  the  good  words  they  told  us.  But  no  i  while  they 
held  their  big  book  in  one  hand,  in  the  other  they  had  murderous 
weapons,  guns,  and  swords,  to  kill  us  pour  Indians !  Ah !  and 
they  did  so  too;  they  killed  those  who  believed  in  their  book,  as 
well  as  those  who  did  not.  Thev  made  no  distinction !'  When 
the  Indians  converse  on  these  subjects,  observes  Hunter,  they  say, 
'  The  white  men  tell  Indian  be  honest :  Indian  have  no  prison ; 
Indian  have  no  gaol  for  unfortunate  debtors;  Indian  have  no  lock 
on  his  door.' 

The  efforts  of  the  missionaries  and  of  those  societies  who  would 
really  sei-ve  tlie  Indians,  begin  where  they  should  end.  If  it  be 
possible  to  save  a  remnant  of  this  ill-fated  people,  it  will  be  by  first 
causing  beuetits  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  to  replace  the  memory 
of  injuries ;  by  teaching  them  the  value  of  peaceful  habits ;  by 
instructing  them  in  the  mechanical  and  agricultural  arts,  for  which 
their  natural  shrewdness  and  sagacity  prove  them  to  have  capacity ; 
and  then  they  may  be  finally  guided  to  the  knowledge  of  truth. 
But  how  is  it  possible  to  anticipate  good,  while  they  can  form  no 
other  judgment  of  civilization  than  by  the  vicious  lives  of  the  out- 
settlers;  and  can  derive  no  other  fruits  from  commercial  inter- 
course than  the  poison  of  ardent  spirits,  which  the  traders  arc 
suffered  to  introduce  in  measureless  quantities  among  them?  In 
the  western  wilds  of  our  own  colonies  this  evil  might  at  least  be 
put  down.  With  us  humanity  and  policy  dictate  but  one  course. 
As  the  stream  of  American  population  continues  to  drive  the  tribes 
before  it,  some  part  of  their  remaining  numbers  may  be  forced 
northward,  within  the  nominal  boundary  of  our  possessions.  There 
the  fugitives  should  find  shelter,  and  protection,  and  opportunities 
of  social  improvement.  There  the  remains  of  the  primitive  people 
of  that  vast  continent  might  yot  be  collected ;  and  their  settlement 
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m  the  western  tlank  of  our  cultivated  country  might  form  no  con- 
t.niptible  barrier  and  point  of  support  against  future  aggr«'ssions, 
l)\  which  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  Canadas  are  not  yet  to  be 
menaced. 


Art.  VI.— -Divine  Injiueuce;  or  the  Operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
traced  from  the  Creation  of  Man  to  the  Consummation  of  all 
Things.  IJy  the  Rev.  Thomas  T.  Itiddulph,  A.M.  Minister  of 
St.  Janics's,  Uristol;  and  late  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 
1824.     8vo.     pp.  'i():J. 

"PROM  the  preface  to  this  volume  we  learn  that  the  author  has 
■'■  for  more  than  eight  and  thirty  years  been  engaged  in  the  mi- 
nisterial office.  Mr.  Biddulph,  indeed,  has  long  been  highly  re- 
spected and  esteemed  as  u  zealous  and  laborious  clergyman;  and, 
while  discharging  the  duties  of  a  populous  parish  in  the  city  of 
Bristol,  has  distinguished  himself  by  some  useful  publications  in 
the  cause  of  religion — more  especially  by  his  Practical  Essays 
on  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England.  These  Essays  have 
been  read  with  pleasure  and  improvement  by  many  whose  opi- 
nions do  not  altogether  accord  with  those  of  Mr.  Biddulph — for 
that  gentleman  is,  on  all  hands,  acknowledged  to  belong  to  a 
party,  which,  in  compliance  with  very  general  usage,  we  will  call 
Evangelical,  without  intending  to  express  either  praise  or  blame. 
With  regard  to  the  tract  now  oftered  to  the  world,  we  are  iu- 
loriiied  that  it  was  written  *  during  a  season  of  retirement,  occa- 
sioned by  severe  indisposition.'  After  alluding  to  the  eftect  which 
tiie  languor  attendant  on  illness  may  have  had  upon  his  work,  the 
author  proceeds  to  state  the  great  objects  which  he  proposed 
to  himself  in  drawing  it  up;  and  very  properly  declares,  that, 
should  those  be  attained,  he  shall  be  *  little  solicitous  about 
the  opinion  of  critics  on  his  style  and  composition.'  To  say 
the  truth,  we  believe  that  his  '  style  and  composition,'  although 
tar  too  ambitious  and  metaphorical  for  sober  theology,  will  not 
be  very  ofteiisive,  to  more  fastidious  judges  than  we  are.  For 
')ur  own  parts,  the  longer  we  live  the  less  do  we  care  for  mere 
elegance  of  phrase;  and  the  more  are  we  pleased  with  any 
one  who,  when  he  has  matters  of  importance  to  communicate, 
studies  only  to  express  his  meaning  fully,  and  tell  us  what  he  has 
to  say  with  as  much  plainness  and  simplicity  as  may  be. 

The  reasoning  employed  in  the  essay  under  consideration — or 
lather,  the  train  of  thinking,  for  strict  reasoning  can  hardly  have 
been  intended — appears  to  be  this: — *  A  perfect  organization  of 
mind,  and  a  full  and  constant  supply  of  Divine  Influence,  consti- 
tuted the  paradisiacal  state  of  man:'— At  the  fall,  the  Divine  In- 
fluence 


